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VotumE IX JANUARY, 1953 NuMBER 4 


EDITORIAL 


Willingen and Lund: The Church on the Way to Unity 


ET’S face it! The Christian Church in the summer of 1952 
L failed! When the most that can be said has been said, after 
all the perplexities and problems have been piously acknowl- 
edged and politely set in perspective, it must be admitted that “the 
light of the world”’ has cast a sorry shadow in the deep darkness of 
our time. It is one thing for a convulsive and divided world, with 
no surer drive toward peace and unity than its own impulse to 


survival, to falter and flounder on the way. But it is quite another 
thing for the Church of Jesus Christ, called by him “to mission and 


’ 


to unity,” to hesitate in cautiousness and in confusion before the 
implications of its faith, and to exalt its traditions above its obedience. 

Of course, the mercies of God are wide enough to cover both a 
hesitant Church and a frustrated world. Common to both the world 
and the Church are the weakness and the disobedience that deprive 
each of the fulfillment of its peculiar destiny. But the line between 
the disobedience of the creature and the disobedience of the disciple 
is sharp—sharp as the mandate under which the disciple stands. ‘For 
the word of God is living and active, sharper than any two-edged 
sword” (Heb. 4: 12). “If the watchman sees the sword coming 
and does not blow the trumpet, so that the people are warned, and 
the sword comes, and takes any one of them; that man is taken away 
in his iniquity, but his blood I will require at the watchman’s hand” 
(Ezek. 33: 6). “If the bugle gives an indistinct sound, who will get 
ready for battle?” (I Cor. 14: 8). The failure of the Christian 
Church in the summer of 1952 was “a failure of nerve,” of prophetic 
and apostolic nerve. A little franker recognition of this fact, and a 
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little less invoking of the Holy Spirit, would be a more authentic 


sign of repentance. 
I 


At Willingen, in Germany, from the 5th to the 18th of July, and 
at Lund, in Sweden, from the 15th to the 28th of August, two world 
conferences of the Christian Church were held. ‘The first was an 
enlarged meeting of the International Missionary Council which 
brought together some two hundred delegates from fifty countries, 
representative of the missionary leadership of the Protestant churches 
of the world, both of the church boards and of the missionary so- 
cieties. ‘The second conference was the Third World Conference 
on Faith and Order which brought together two hundred and 
twenty delegates, officially representing non-Roman_ Christian 
Churches, and from every continent of the globe. A considerable 
number of consultants and visitors supplemented the delegates at 
both gatherings. 

These gatherings each stand in an impressive succession of world 
conferences of the Christian Church which signify nothing so much 
as the irresistible and increasing movement of the Church in the 
twentieth century toward a unity of witness and of life. There was 
a common starting point, at Edinburgh in 1910, toward which, by 
different routes meanwhile, the missionary and the ecumenical as- 
pirations of the Church seem once again to be converging. At Edin- 
burgh in 1910, the world mission of the Church undertook to become 
contemporary. At that same gathering, the vision of a united Church 
in all the world was born. The missionary struggle to become con- 
temporary was continued at Jerusalem (1928), Tambaram (1938), 
Whitby (1947), and Willingen (1952). The vision of an ecumenical 
Church has been struggling for concrete expression in a parallel way, 
and along two lines. One line concentrated upon the achievement 
of unity in so far as the actual “life and work” of the Churches made 
such unity possible. At Stockholm (1925), Oxford (1937), Utrecht 
(1938), and Amsterdam (1948), this line was extended and culmi- 
nated in the formation of the World Council of Churches at Amster- 
dam. The other line followed the more tortuous course of exploring 
the actual “faith and order” of the Churches “‘in a spirit of unity and 
with a will to understand the real disagreements which are obstacles 
to reunion and those things on which a real agreement exists between 
all those who profess and call themselves Christian.” ‘This course 
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led to Lausanne (1927), Edinburgh (1937) and to Lund (1952). 
Until Lund, the Faith and Order movement had a co-operative but 
not an integral relationship to the World Council of Churches. 

These conferences are an impressive record of persistence and of 
effort to minister by the witness of reunion to “man’s disorder” in 
accordance with “God's design.”’ Is it not a petulant lack of charity, 
indeed, a captious distortion of the record, to report a failure of the 
Church, especially in a summer when the missionary and the ecumeni- 
cal impulses within the Church were integrated in a way that marked 
a consummation of forty-two years of hard and dauntless labor? The 
answer depends, of course, upon whether the achievements of the 
Church express both the necessary and the possible obedience of the 
Church to the prophetic and apostolic word under which the Church 
stands. 

Since leaving Willingen and Lund, I have been unable to escape 
the conclusion that in the summer of 1952, the Church refused to 
take the venture of bringing an obedience which was possible into 
line with the obedience which was necessary. ‘The Church at Wil- 
lingen and Lund was more afraid of the rupture of forty-two years of 
co-operative endeavor than it was of trifling with the “signs of the 
times,” signs of the divine impatience and displeasure with the world 
and with the Church. ‘There was more concern to make good on 
Amsterdam (‘“we intend to stay together’) than to trust the Holy 
Spirit to keep the Church together in a bold obedience. 


II 


This does not mean that Willingen and Lund were devoid of all 
constructive significance. At both conferences there were important 
achievements—important because these achievements carried pre- 
vious ecumenical aspirations and efforts forward towards fulfillment. 
There were moments, even days, of tension and frustration. But no 
one could fail to take away with him the profound conviction that 
the ecumenical collaboration of the Churches is a compelling re- 
sponsibility upon all who take seriously the Christian faith and who 
are concerned about the Christian Church. The time and thought 
and financial expenditure of an ecumenical conference are enormous. 
But, however minimal the achievements may be, there simply is no 
substitute for the personal counsel and group collaboration upon the 
diverse and complex problems of a world Christian mission and a 
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world-wide Christian Church. The dim view of the ecumenical 
enterprise in the summer of 1952 does not stem from the fact that 
nothing was done. ‘The failure of the Church was that it came in 
sight of an urgent obedience and turned aside. 

Willingen was more uneasy about its disobedience and less in- 
clined to conceal it than was Lund. Perhaps this was due to the 


fact that the International Missionary Council has a more flexible 


structure (it is composed of missionary societies as well as of 
Churches) than has the Faith and Order movement. Certainly the 
problems of Faith and Order touch the nerve of all the most in- 
transigent features of the Church’s past and present structure. 
Nevertheless the fact remains, that at Willingen the fundamental and 
paralyzing difference of mind about the nature and content of the 
missionary witness of the Church was bluntly stated and frankly 
faced. It is to be hoped—although The International Review of 
Missions for October, 1952, is not re-assuring—that the forthcoming 
volume of Willingen papers will not surround the Willingen impasse 
with an aura of pious hope and pious rhetoric. 

The Willingen conference had been called in order to deal with 
the urgent problem of the reconsideration of the missionary obliga- 
tion of the Church. Elaborate and careful papers were prepared 
in advance of the meeting. ‘These papers, as well as the conference 
program, clearly underlined the pre-eminence of the theology of 
missions. At the conference itself, the long shadow of China spread 
an ominous cast over the present and the future of missionary witness 
and policy in every corner of the earth. The decisive question before 
Willingen, therefore, was whether the message and the strategy of 
the Christian mission has a cutting historical edge or whether it does 
not. Was the missionary obligation derived from the judging and 
the redeeming activity in the affairs of men and nations, of God 
incarnate in Jesus Christ, or wasn’t it? In a word, was there, or was 
there not, a direct line between evangelism and politics? And was 
the Church to be called with urgency to mission and to unity because 
the Church was the bearer of the light of the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ in the midst of the confusion of the people, the raging 
of the nations? 

Willingen refused to make up its mind. Its theological com- 
mission wrestled for long hours of ten taxing days only to have its 
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report “received” (rather than adopted) because the report undertook 
to explore a direct line between missions and history, between evan- 
gelism and politics. And the report undertook to draw this line in 
terms of Biblical insights but in other than Biblical and theological 
language. But the report was torpedoed by the Anglo-Catholics and 
the German Lutherans. ‘The former, in a very considerabie minor- 
ity, refused to consider the instrumental character of the Christian 
mission. Instead, the argument was that the Church, as the Body of 
Christ, is itself the mission, since it belongs to the outgoing activity of 
the Triune God-head himself. “The German Lutherans, understand- 
ably worried about any direct identification of the divine activity 
with historical events since the terrible days of National Socialism, 
insisted upon the no less dangerous division of the divine activity 
in history into two spheres. One could, they contended, see God’s 
judgment in historical events, but not God’s redemption. ‘The con- 
ference did not regard the shattering events amidst which we met 
as ‘signs of the times” calling for fresh ecclesiastical and theological 
ventures of obedience. At Willingen as at Lund, it was easier to 
fall back upon ecclesiastical and theological traditions. 

For a moment, it looked as though Willingen might yield to the 
not inconsiderable demand of the delegates to be sent home with a 
stirring message of accomplishment and edification. Instead, the 
conference adopted a message which formulated in Biblical lan- 
guage such agreement as there was; and at the same time, attached 
to its theological report an unhedging statement of the vexing prob- 
lems upon which the conference could not agree. The Christian 
mission is thus committed to a continuing and searching examination 
of the nature and content of its witness and strategy. 


III 


Despite this disappointment, Willingen did push forward in the 
discussion of missionary vocation and training, of the problems of a 
more adequate integration of the relations between indigenous and 
sending Churches, of the clarification of the term “foreign missions.” 
It was frankly agreed that the phrase “foreign missions” is not a happy 
one, that contemporary circumstances have greatly altered its mean- 
ing and called in question its usefulness. But in the absence of a 
more adequate alternative, the phrase was retained chiefly because 
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of the marked conviction that a Christian congregation or Church 
without a reach beyond itself cannot express its apostolic character, 

At one other point, however, Willingen came so near and fell so 
short of its obedience. ‘This concerns its “call to mission and to 
unity.” Before the conference, a joint committee of the Interna. 
tional Missionary Council and the World Council of Churches met 
in London and prepared a statement on the mission and unity of the 
Church for discussion at Willingen. ‘This statement marked a genu- 
ine step forward in the common recognition of an inseparable ecu- 
menical concern for the mission of the Church and, conversely, of the 
concern for the unity of the Church on the part of the missionary 
movement. At Willingen, this statement became the basis for a 
special conference report which urged upon the Churches the un- 
ceasing responsibility “to be one family in Him and to make known 
to the whole world, in word and deed, His Gospel of the Kingdom.” 
And at Willingen itself a remarkable implementation of this re- 
sponsibility occurred. A consultation not planned by the conference 
occurred between representatives of the International Missionary 
Council and representatives of two large communions of Christians, 
hitherto noted for persuasive Christian witness but at the same time 
for a self-imposed withdrawal from, and even suspicion of, the co- 
operative efforts of the Churches toward reunion. Obviously no 
decisions were taken. But there was a strong sense that a stubborn 
“wall of partition” had been weakened, if not broken down. 

It was all the more regrettable, therefore, that when the implemen- 
tation of the unity of the Church was turned, so to say, upon the 
structure and policy of the International Missionary Council itself, 
the report on mission and unity drew back. ‘We recommend,” the 
report says, “that National Christian Councils should consider afresh 
their responsibility in relation to the cause of Christian unity in their 
own areas.” What these words do not say is that behind them lies 
not a conviction but a fear. The fear is that if the International 
Missionary Council should go so far as to recommend the implementa- 
tion of its convictions about the unity of the Church, that the Council 
itself would be ruptured. Perhaps it would be ruptured, for the 
Council is committed by structure and policy to make no move that 
could be construed as altering the policies and structures of member 
councils and missionary societies. So rather than take any step that 
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could be remotely regarded as an implementation of its expressed 
belief “‘that in the ecumenical movement, God has provided a way of 
co-operation in witness and service, and also a means for the removal 
of much that mars such witness and service,” the International Mis- 
sionary Council decided to recommend to National Christian Coun- 
cils to do what many of them, especially in the “‘missionary”’ areas, are 
doing already. ‘This may be prudent, and even unavoidable policy. 
But nobody could mistake it for obedience. Many of the so-called 
“younger churches,” the finest fruits of the missionary movement, 


have been and are prepared to go much farther. ‘The failure of the 
International Missionary Council to catch up with itself—not to 
mention going a step ahead of itself—is a conspicuous failure of nerve, 
of prophetic-apostolic nerve. 


IV 


At Lund, there were achievements too. The ‘Preface’ to the 
conference report prosaically points out what they were, as compared 
with Edinburgh and with Lausanne. “In two ways in particular 
these pages make an advance on previous Faith and Order Con- 
ference reports: (1) its opening chapter does not record agreements 
and disagreements on subjects at present dividing the Churches, but 
seeks to initiate a theological study of the Biblical teaching about the 
relation between Christ and the Church . . . (2) the bearing on the 
problem of unity of social, cultural, political, racial and other so- 
called ‘non-theological’ factors . . . was felt throughout.” This is 
correct. But the first of these points is more significant than the 
conference report suggests. As for the second, one cannot help being 
a little surprised that the conference should have surrounded this 
problem with the aura of a discovery. It is, of course, gratifying that 
the Church should begin to see itself as others see it. But people 
outside the Church have known for a long while that all social insti- 
tutions are involved in “‘non-theological factors.’”” To exhibit the 
enthusiasm of discovery over what is really a case of arrested develop- 
ment is not very mature. 

The theological study referred to in the Preface does point, how- 
ever, to one of the very solid achievements of Lund. At various 
places in the conference report attention is called to special problems 
for continuing study. Common to most of the problems mentioned 
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is the Christological criterion. It is specifically recommended, for 
instance, that the doctrine of the Church, of the ministry, of worship 
be studied with special reference to Christology. This means that 
the Church is moving beyond the self-preoccupation with itself which 
has shaped Faith and Order discussions hitherto and is approaching 
the question of how the confession that Jesus Christ is God and 
Saviour would affect the Church’s understanding of itself and its 
ecumenical responsibilities. When ecclesiology becomes subordi- 
nated to Christology in the ecumenical movement, a quite new mind 
and a quite fresh obedience can break in upon the Church. 

There was another significant achievement at Lund. It happened 
so casually as to be almost lost upon the conference itself. At Lund 
the Faith and Order movement gave up its independent existence 
and officially joined the World Council of Churches. It will be re- 
called that Edinburgh (1937) had appointed a small consultative com- 
mittee in order to maintain a kind of liaison relationship with the 
Life and Work movement and with the formation of the World 
Council of Churches at Amsterdam. At Lund it was decided that 
questions of faith and order should henceforth be considered as an 
integral part of the World Council of Churches. At the second 
assembly of the World Council at Evanston in 1954, there will be 
a special section which will deal with the continuing problems of 
faith and order. The theme will be: “Our Oneness in Christ and 
our Disunity as Churches.” Meantime, a continuation committee 
of one hundred, eighty-five of whom were appointed at Lund, will 
guide the administrative incorporation of Faith and Order into the 
World Council of Churches, which it is hoped will be ratified at 
Evanston. Now all this looks like merely tinkering with the ecu- 
menical machinery. But the really significant thing was that this 
next step for Faith and Order was taken at the conference without 
debate and without dissent. The fact that henceforth questions of 
faith and order will be considered within, rather than apart from, a 
given unity of the Churches cannot be overestimated as an ecumenical 
achievement. 

One further constructive occurrence at Lund must be reported. 
This has to do with what went on as much outside as inside the con- 
ference sessions. Lund brought together delegates from Churches 
on both sides of the lamentable boundary between “East” and ‘“‘West.” 
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This has, of course, happened at ecumenical conferences before. 
At Lund there were some notable absences. The Church of China 
was not there; nor were the Moscow, Bulgarian, and Rumanian 
Orthodox Churches. But there was a large delegation from the 
Eastern Zone of Germany; and the Churches of Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary were also represented. There was emphatic political dis- 
agreement among these delegates. But far more striking and im- 
portant was the unmistakable will to express those disagreements 
within the context of the trust and the obedience of the reconciliation 
between God and man and man and man acknowledged by us all in 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Here was the Christian Church on the way 
toitsown unity. And on the way it was discovering that no divisions 
of faith and order are final, whether among the Churches or among 
the nations. There is a way of trust and fellowship which can be 
and must be explored for the healing of the nations and for the 
integrity of the Church. To refuse to talk and to trust is to be de- 
livered up to arrogance, bigotry, and destructive enmity. To go on 
talking and trusting is to walk in God’s order and in the way of 
righteousness and peace. 


V 


On the way to its own unity, the Church at Lund could have 
translated its discovery, that no divisions of faith and order are final, 
into a concrete obedience of unity. But Lund refused. It pre- 
ferred the polite acknowledgment of the continuing necessity of 
penitence for our unhappy divisions and of the slow but steady 
forward steps that had been taken. More was possible; a little more 
straight-forward talk about what really separated us; a little more 
candor about the Church’s own timidity to do what everybody knew 
ought to be done; a little more sensitivity to the moving of God’s 
Spirit in the tumult of the nations. It was not much more really 
than the “‘widow’s mite.” But the giving of it would have made the 
whole difference between obedience and disobedience to the faith and 
the hope which were so monotonously professed. 

Instead, we had to experience at Lund with disconcerting fre- 
quency that after hours of discussion, we had not moved substantially 
beyond Edinburgh (1937). Indeed, what Edinburgh said about the 
nature of the Church, about the centrality of the problem of inter- 
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communion, about our provisional unity in faith and hope, was more 
satisfactorily said than anything we had formulated. And in the 
final days of drafting, there was a studied concern to avoid saying 
anything at Lund that might disclose a retreat from Amsterdam. 

There is really more “double talk” in the Lund documents than a 
Church, possessed of a prophetic-apostolic mandate to witness to the 
sovereign and the single Lord of all the earth, ought to allow. “We 
affirm that . . . there is a unity already given by God in Christ. . . . 
Concerning the fact of this unity and of the participation of every 
Christian in it, we have no doubt.” “Our differences in the doc- 
trinal and sacramental content of our faith and of our hope do not 
prevent us from being one in the act of believing and hoping.” 
This is either pious obscurantism or just plain “double talk.” 
“There should be no move toward intercommunion which would 
treat our differences superficially or would use intercommunion as a 
means of by-passing difficulties.” Nevertheless this same report finds 
it possible to include as “the majority” view, the statement that “in 
the meantime, the extension of the practice of intercommunion, with 
all its difficulties, appeared to be a valuable way forward.” Ob- 
viously behind that there were pressures which could neither be put 
aside nor allowed to carry the day. Or consider the timid hesitation 
of the “Word to the Churches.” ‘Once again,” it declares, “‘it has 
been proved true that as we seek to draw closer to Christ we come 
closer to one another.” This was faithful to Amsterdam. But surely 
this will not cover with obedience the fact that when the conference 
most closely approached the eucharistic Presence, duly ordered by the 
Church of Sweden, not a few abstained, even among those with whose 
communions the Church of Sweden is in “full communion.” 
“Should not our Churches ask themselves . . . whether they should 
not act together in all matters except those in which deep differences 
of conviction compel them to act separately?’ Should they indeed! 
In simple candor, should not Lund have asked the Churches to bring 
these very deep, divisive differences under the searching light of 
obedience? Not a single divisive difference needed to have been 
surrendered beforehand. But even this was too bold for Lund. 
Where, then, was the Holy Spirit? Or if the Holy Spirit was there, 
why did we suffer our trust in him to fail? 

But perhaps the most serious defection of Lund was its insensitivity 
to the frontier situations of obedience in the world. ‘The Younger 
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Churches came to voice through a communication from some of their 
representatives. “Unprecedented situations,” they said, “cannot be 
dealt with in every detail by the precedents of Church History. . . . 
Where all the fruits of visible union cannot be had at the inception 
of a scheme of union, our friends in the West must for the peace of 
the Church, apply a self-denying ordinance to themselves in certain 
particulars where they expect more of us than they are ready to 
demand of themselves.” It was not necessary that Lund adopt the 
experience of these brethren and their Churches as uniformly bind- 
ing. But when their word to us fundamentally called in question 
everything that we were prepared to hold on to, it did credit neither 
to our insight nor our integrity to put their challenge in an appendix. 
A similar appeal came from the youth delegates. “It is a tragedy,” 
they said, ‘“‘not to be able to present one Church when you are work- 
ing in a ‘mission field’ situation. . . . We face young people who are 
more than ever under the influence of the secular world . . . and 
time and again we are challenged on the tragedy of a divided Church.” 
This too got the “‘appendix treatment.” But this only means that 
Lund failed—failed the test of prophetic-apostolic obedience. We 
knew “how to discern the face of earth and sky.”” And we spent 


hours doing it—all the way from “our faith in the One, Holy, Catholic 
and Apostolic Church” to “‘non-theological factors.” But when it 


, 


came to “the meaning of this time,” we decided upon a new ad- 
ministrative structure and upon further study. 


VI 


Where then do we stand? ‘The answer is: on the way to unity, 
and in a missionary situation. The ecumenical reality of the Church 
is in the making, however difficult and depressing the way may be. 
And in this mid-twentieth century, the alienated and turbulent world 
is pressing home upon the Church the fury of its fears and the falsity 
of its hopes. In such a world, the urgent need of the Church is the 
gift in fresh obedience of the renewal of its prophetic-apostolic nerve. 


Pau. L. LEHMANN 





THEOLOGY TODAY 


The Church on the Spot 


ISCUSSING the meaning of the word “indigenous” as applied 
D to the Church, Alexander McLeish in the article published 
in this issue, says, ““much has been read into the word ‘in- 
digenous’ which it was never meant to bear. It only means, for all 
practical purposes, the Church on the spot—in fact, in the only place 
it can be.” It is a suggestive phrase and applies not only to the 
place but to the problem of the Church in our time. The two im- 
portant conferences held last summer, the International Missionary 
Council at Willingen, Germany, and Faith and Order at Lund, 
Sweden, provide abundant commentary that the Church today is 
‘on the spot”—in both senses of the phrase. This is as it should be. 
Awareness of this should sober both the sky-blue ecumenical utopians, 
the so-called “‘ecumaniacs,” as well as the cynics and scoffers who sit 
comfortably and aloof in the seat of the scorner. It is toward a 
deeper understanding of the Church on the spot that this number 
of THEOLOGY Topay is devoted. 


The Editorial for this issue has been prepared by Paul L. Lehmann, 
a member of our Editorial Council, who was in attendance at both 
the Willingen and Lund conferences. In his reflections on these 
two assemblies, he does not hesitate to indicate what, in his judg- 
ment, were the weaknesses and limitations of the gatherings. He 


believes that both conferences were timid and hesitant, lacking ~ 


‘‘prophetic-apostolic nerve.” ‘That is not to say that nothing was 
accomplished, and Dr. Lehmann gives due recognition to the im- 
pressive contributions achieved. Indeed, so much stress in both the 
secular and ecclesiastical press has been placed on this side of Wil- 
lingen and Lund, that there is danger lest the real divisions and 
tensions that separate us may actually be obscured. It is in the 
interest of a candid and uninflated estimate, therefore, that the av- 
thor probes and exposes the deeper wounds which we ourselves in- 
flict on the Body of Christ. 


In the brief statement, known as “A Word to the Churches,’ 
prepared by the Faith and Order Conference, a sense of being “on 
the spot” is clearly discernible. Giving thanks “for evidences that 
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in several parts of the world the Churches are drawing closer to- 
gether,” the statement goes on to say that “‘a crucial point’ has been 
reached in discussions of unity. This pertains not only to dis- 
cussions about unity but to the “mission” of the Church as well as to 
our understanding of the “judgment” of God. Thus the issues 
relating to unity, missions, and hope—the latter of which is to be 
the theme of the Second World Council of Churches in Evanston, 
1954—are all gathered together in this succinct message. 


In discussions on the nature of the Church, its order and its min- 
istry, the New Testament is an unfailing source of guidance and 
inspiration. In his article on “Church Order: Its Meaning and 
Implications,” John A. Mackay draws upon the Epistle to the 
Ephesians for apostolic insight into the various kinds of ministry as 
well as Church order described and set forth in this “ecumenical” 
letter. With reference to Eph. 4: 11, 12, Dr. Mackay asserts that 
“members of the laity are under the same obligation as members 
of the clergy to be utterly Christian. . . . Every Christian is called 
to be a minister, a servant, a priest.” So far as order is concerned, 
the positions that “Order is the Church” (Roman Catholic) and that 
“Order is an article of faith” (Eastern Orthodox and High Anglican) 
are rejected in favor of a “functional” view, namely, that “Order is 
order” (evangelical Churchmanship). But whatever orders have 
come down to us, why should we suppose that “the Holy Spirit of 
God has exhausted structural possibilities for the Christian Church’”’? 

This deeply Biblical exposition and commentary forms part of a 
study of the Epistle to the Ephesians which Dr. Mackay chose as the 
theme for the Corall Lectures which he delivered in 1948 at New 
College, Edinburgh. The lectures are to be published shortly by 
The Macmillan Company, New York, under the title, God’s Order: 
The Ephesian Letter and This Present Time. 


From all reports, one of the most searching and controversial papers 
read at the Faith and Order Conference at Lund was the short 
statement by Professor Hromadka on “Social and Cultural Factors 
in Our Divisions.” Because of the author’s unique position in his 
own country and mindful of his association with THEOoLocy Topay 
in its early years, we are reprinting the Lund address in this issue. 
Professor Hromadka was asked to speak on the general problem of 
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“non-theological factors” (political, historical, social, cultural, and 
economic) which either help or hinder the ecumenical movement. 
With his own situation in mind, and as a respected Churchman in an 
Iron Curtain country, Hromadka used his theme to probe the 
consciences and prejudices (conscious and unconscious) of the dele- 
gates as he asked whether it was theological or cultural differences 
that really keep the Churches apart. His own “yes” to the Com- 
munism of Czechoslovakia is, he feels, necessary and inescapable, but 
he does not understand that to involve a “ ‘yes’ to any system, to any 
official ideology or to everything that goes on.” 

Joseph L. Hromadka has lived a controversial life for many years. 
He was forced to leave his native land as Hitler and the Nazis moved 
in. He came to America where he served as Guest Professor of 
Theology at Princeton Seminary for several years. At the end of 
World War II, he returned to Czechoslovakia to help his country 
in the problem of readjustment. When the Communists came, he 
allied himself with the social, political, and economic program of 
the new regime and served on the Central Action Committee. 
Though not himself a member of the Communist Party, his superiors 
trusted him, and he has been able to speak for the Czech Churches 


and even attend ecumenical gatherings like Lund (he retains his 
position as Secretary of the Eastern Section of the Alliance of Re- 
formed Churches). Hromadka knows very well that “‘all is at stake,” 
and that many of his former friends have turned against him. What 
he said at Lund, however, deserves to be heard, and readers of 
THEOLOGY Topay who have followed previous articles by Hromadka 
will want to have and study this latest statement. 


There seems little doubt that we stand today on the threshold of a 
new missionary era of the Church. World events, as in China, have 
helped to bring the older era to a close, and discussions, such as have 
been promoted by the International Missionary Council at Willingen, 
Germany, last summer, indicate that a new perspective in Christian 
evangelism is in the making. What the lines of development in the 
future will be are as yet uncertain, but in his careful and prophetic 
article, “The Indigenous Expansion of the Christian Church,’ 
Alexander McLeish shows why “foreign missions” today are under- 
going change and what he believes to be the Apostolic directive for 
the new day ahead. The “change-over,” he says, will not be easy, 
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for it will involve a transformation of our Western ideas of doctrine, 
ethics, education, social work, and local church organization. 
Alexander McLeish is a graduate of Glasgow University. He 
served for three years as travelling secretary of the Y.M.C.A. in 
North India where he later became a missionary of the United Free 
Church of Scotland. At present he is the Survey Editor of the World 
Dominion Movement with headquarters in London and offices in 
New York, Vancouver, and India. He is the author of several books, 
such as, The Frontier Peoples of India (1931), Jesus Christ and World 
Evangelization (1934), and Christ’s Hope of the Kingdom (1952). 


We include in this issue a careful and thoughtful exegesis of a 
familiar Biblical passage, Matthew 25: 31-46. This parable of the 
last judgment in which the sheep are distinguished from the goats, 
and the Son of Man surprises both “either with the unexpected rigor 
or with the unexpected mercy of his verdict’’ has been explained and 
interpreted in many ways. Sometimes it is made to bear all kinds of 
philanthropic pleas, and sometimes it is used to enhance the virtue 
of unconscious goodness. Paul Minear, however, believes that such 
interpretations do not do justice to the meaning of the parable in its 
Gospel context, and in what follows he seeks to expound the passage 
as a “profile of Master-student encounters during the interval be- 
tween the Cross and the Parousia.” This approach indicates, among 
other things, that the eschatological note which some are tempted 
to ignore or by-pass is an integral and vital part of the text. 

Paul S. Minear is Professor of New Testament Literature at 
Andover-Newton Theological School. He is the author of Eyes of 
Faith, 1946, and The Kingdom and the Power, 1950. He has served 
on a number of ecumenical study commissions, and has recently with 
the help of a graduate student prepared an index to the Biblical 
references in the writings of Kierkegaard which will be published 
soon in the Princeton Pamphlet series. 


In his article on “Church and Religion in Present-Day Scotland,” 
Norman Hope discusses the various factors which in recent times in 
Scotland amount to a “retreat” from the traditionally central place 
which the Christian faith has had, and also certain signs of new life 
and religious vitality which promise much for the future. In this 
respect, the analysis goes beyond the mere religious inventory of one 
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small country in the world and takes on a symbolic quality, so that 
one feels that what is happening in Scotland is happening also else- 
where. Having returned from a summer in his native land, where 
he preached on Sundays, renewing old ties and acquaintances, Pro- 
fessor Hope has put down some of his reflections growing out of his 
trip. He does not philosophize or theologize about what he saw 
or heard, and the picture he draws is made up of mixed shades of 
lightness and darkness. 

After his education and a pastorate in Scotland, the author served 
for several years as Professor of Systematic Theology at the New 
Brunswick Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church before he 
became Professor of Church History at Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary. He is the translator of Karl Holl’s essay, The Distinctive 
Elements in Christianity (1937), and the author of a number of arti- 
cles in religious journals, including “The Issue between Newman and 
Kingsley” which appeared in THEoLocy Topay, April, 1949. 


It is evident that the ecumenical movement has itself become a 
problem as it has moved on from the first stage of consolidation to 
the more subtle task of articulation and action. In his article on 
“Councils in Crisis,’ Henry P. Van Dusen, who has been one of the 
ardent spokesmen for unity, singles out certain unresolved issues con- 
fronting international, national, and local councils of Churches. He 
sees four: “(1) Problems implicit in the transfer of leadership from 
those who so largely guided the destinies of the councils in the days 
of their initial projection to the guardians officially designated by 
the member-churches; (2) the relation of world interdenominational- 
ism and world denominationalism; (3) the relations of local and 
regional councils of Churches in the United States to the National 
Council of Churches; (4) the relations of Christian unity and Chris- 
tian missions, of the World Council of Churches and the International 
Missionary Council.” Dr. Van Dusen recognizes that, especially on 
some of these matters, there is wide difference of opinion, and cer- 
tainly not all would agree with his interpretation, for example, of 
the threat of world denominationalism. But he has laid bare the 
crucial questions which the ecumenical movement will have to face, 
and he has given us in his article a strong statement of his own deep 
convictions. 
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As President of Union Theological Seminary, New York, Dr. Van 
Dusen’s name, his published books, and his untiring activity on be- 
- half of unity are well known throughout the Christian world. 


There has already been considerable discussion of the proposed 
theme of the Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches 
which is to meet in Evanston, Illinois, in 1954. Dealing with the 
whole question of the Christian hope, various eschatological views 
will need to be expressed, and there is concern in the minds of many 
whether any common understanding or message can result from such 
a subject. In his article, “Can the Churches Give a Common Mes- 
sage to the World,” Lesslie Newbigin addresses himself not only to 
the eschatological problem but to the prior question, ““What pre- 
cisely is meant by the demand for a common message?” Some ex- 
pectations, he says, will necessarily fail to materialize, but the 
Churches should think through what it means to confess that “Jesus 
Christ is Lord.’’ This will involve eschatological considerations, but 
more than that it will serve to fix attention upon the Lord of history 
and what it means for the man in Christ—here and now—to serve 
such a Lord. 

Lesslie Newbigin was born in 1909 at Newcastle-on-Tyne, England. 
After study at Cambridge for the Presbyterian ministry, he was for 
three years Secretary of the Student Christian Movement at Glasgow. 
For more than ten years, he served as a missionary of the Church of 
Scotland at Conjeeveram, South India. At present he is Bishop of 
Maduram and Ramnad in the Church of South India. He is the 
author of Christian Freedom in the Modern World (1937), The 
Reunion of the Churches (1948), and A South India Diary (1951). 
Bishop Newbigin has served as the Chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mission on the theme of the 1954 Assembly, and the present article 
was written in order to promote further discussion of the subject. 


H. T. K., Jr. 





A WORD TO THE CHURCHES 


(The statement adopted by the Third World Conference 
on Faith and Order, meeting at Lund, Sweden, August 15- 
28, 1952) 


1. We have been sent to Lund by our Churches to study together 
what measure of unity in matters of faith, church order, and worship 
exists among our Churches and how we may move towards the fuller 
unity God wills for us. We give thanks to the Lord of the Church 
for what he has wrought among us in and through our fellowship of 
conversation and prayer and for evidences that in several parts of 
the world Churches are drawing closer together. We have made 
many discoveries about one another’s Churches and our perplexity 
in the face of unresolved differences has been surpassed by our grati- 
tude for the manifold grace of God which we see at work in the life 
of the Churches all over the world. 


2. We have seen clearly that we can make no real advance towards 
unity if we only compare our several conceptions of the nature of 
the Church and the traditions in which they are embodied. But 
once again it has been proved true that as we seek to draw closer to 
Christ we come closer to one another. We need, therefore, to pene- 
trate behind our divisions to a deeper and richer understanding of 
the mystery of the God-given union of Christ with his Church. We 
need increasingly to realize that the separate histories of our Churches 
find their full meaning only if seen in the perspective of God’s deal- 
ings with his whole people. 


3. We have now reached a crucial point in our ecumenical dis- 
cussions. As we have come to know one another better our eyes have 
been opened to the depth and pain of our separations and also to our 
fundamental unity. The measure of unity which it has been given 
to the Churches to experience together must now find clearer mani- 
festation. A faith in the one Church of Christ which is not imple- 
mented by acts of obedience is dead. There are truths about the 
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nature of God and his Church which will remain forever closed to 
us unless we act together in obedience to the unity which is already 
ours. We would, therefore, earnestly request our Churches to 
consider whether they are doing all they ought to do to manifest the 
oneness of the people of God. Should not our Churches ask them- 
selves whether they are showing sufficient eagerness to enter into 
conversation with other Churches and whether they should not act 
together in all matters except those in which deep differences of 
conviction compel them to act separately? Should they not acknowl- 
edge the fact that they often allow themselves to be separated from 
each other by secular forces and influences instead of witnessing 
together to the sole Lordship of Christ who gathers his people out of 
all nations, races, and tongues? 


4. Obedience to God demands also that the Churches seek unity 
in their mission to the world. We share the failure to convey the 
Christian message to the mass of mankind. But it is precisely to 
these masses that we have the obligation to preach the one Gospel 
and to manifest the oneness of the Church. 


5. The word penitence has been often on our lips here at Lund. 
Penitence involves willingness to endure judgment—the judgment of 
the Lord to whom has been given the power to sift mankind and to 
gather into one the scattered children of God. We await his final 
triumph at the end of history. But, in God’s mercy, tokens of judg- 
ment which are also calls to a new and active obedience come to us 
in our day also, here and now. Surely we cannot any longer remain 
blind to the signs of our times and deaf to his Word. 


The Lord says once again: “He that gathereth not with me, 
scattereth.” 





CHURCH ORDER: ITS MEANING 
AND IMPLICATIONS 


A Study in the Epistle to the Ephesians 


By Jonn A. Mackay! 


HE Epistle to the Ephesians is an ecumenical letter. It was 

addressed to no church in particular, but to all the churches 

and to all Christians in general, wherever these were to be 
found throughout the whole “oikumene,” that is, the “inhabited 
earth.” ‘The earliest manuscripts of the Epistle have no reference 
to Ephesus, and there is nothing in the text that gives it any local 
coloring. Paul’ writes “to the saints who are also faithful in Christ 
Jesus” (1: 1) that they might have an understanding of all that it 
means to be “in Christ.”” In this Epistle no specific human problem 
is dealt with as in Romans, Galatians, or the Letters to the Corin- 
thians, but the author is concerned rather with the permanent situ- 
ation, both divine and human. When he writes, therefore, it is 
about the most ultimate and abiding things, about the deepest and 
most hidden things, in God’s redemptive purpose. He writes about 
the gracious outworking of that purpose in history and beyond his- 
tory. He describes the divine order which began to become manifest 
in concrete form when, through faith in Jesus Christ, the grace of 
God and the need of man came into transforming contact. The 
opportune moment had arrived for a great ecumenical epistle. 

The Ephesian Letter presents the basic structure which humanity 
needs for the true expression of communal life. That structure is 
the fellowship of believers in Jesus Christ, which constitutes the 
essence of what we call the Christian Church. The Church is the 
universal community designed by God to transcend and embrace all 


1 This article, under the title, “The Fullness of Christ,” will appear as Chapter VII in 
a book entitled God’s Order: The Ephesian Letter and this Present Time, being the Croall 
Lectures delivered at New College, Edinburgh University, 1948. The book will be pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company in February, 1953, and permission to print this article 
has been given by the publishers. 

2 Among recent studies which uphold the Pauline authorship of this disputed epistle, the 
arguments adduced by Ernst Percy in his massive work, Die Probleme der Kolosser- und 
Epheserbriefe (Lund, 1946), will doubtless remain for many years the most comprehensive 
as well as most conclusive. It is greatly to be regretted that C. Leslie Mitten (as he acknowl- 
edges in his Preface) had no access to Percy’s volume while writing his recent book, The 
Epistle to the Ephesians, Its Authorship, Origin, and Purpose (Oxford, 1951), in which he 
finally decides against Paul’s authorship of Ephesians. 
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differences of race, station, and sex that divide mankind. It consti- 
tutes the pattern for all true community, so that the surest way to 
achieve human harmony in the secular order is to extend the bounds 
of the Christian community throughout the world. For it is in the 
measure in which men are reconciled to God, practice the worship of 
God, seek the Kingdom of God, and live with one another in peace 
as Christian brethren, that society shall be influenced, directly and 
indirectly, to seek peace and concord. 

But how is the unity of the Church to be achieved, and what form 
should the order of the Church take? Paul answers these questions 
by saying that Christ, out of his fullness, as the Head of the Church, 
gives to the Church as special gifts men whom he has endued with 
the gifts and qualifications necessary to fit them for their several 
tasks. Jesus Christ, the mighty Conqueror who first descended into 
the lower regions of terrestrial experience and need, and then as- 
cended to the seat of celestial power, now bestows a diversity of gifts 
from his heavenly largess (Eph. 4: 7-10). 


I. Out or His FuULLNEss—GIFTED MEN 


What were the gifts of Christ? His gifts were that some should 


be “apostles, some prophets, some evangelists, some pastors and 
teachers” (4: 11). “These were all “ministers,” ‘servants’ of God 
and of the Church. ‘They were to have a relationship to the Church 
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at large in the same way that “bishops,” “‘presbyters,’’ and “deacons” 
were to have special responsibility for particular regions or local 
churches. 

In the forefront of Christ’s human gifts to his Church Paul places 
“apostles.” ‘The apostles were his “special messengers.” They were 
men who could bear witness to the fact that the Humiliated One who 
had descended became the Risen One who ascended “‘far above all 
heavens.” Most apostles had seen Christ and heard him, had fol- 
lowed him and handled him during his earthly career. Paul himself 
had not known Christ ‘‘in the days of his flesh.” However, the Risen 
and Ascended One, after his earthly career with its attendant humilia- 
tion had come to a close, met Paul and addressed him in dramatic 
circumstances, giving him at the same time the commission of an 
“apostle.” Yet Paul and his fellow apostles were not men of con- 
ceptual genius. ‘They were not gifted with the capacity to penetrate 
into the inner meaning of reality and of universal history. They 
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were not in the classical tradition of “philosophers and wise people” 
who could weave complicated textures of thought, world-views spun 
out of their inner consciousness. ‘They were on the whole rather 
ordinary men. But they had been given unusual perceptual op.- 
portunities. They could bear concrete witness to the facts that lay 
behind the affirmation of the first Christian community, “Jesus Christ 
is Lord.” ‘The apostles were perceptual witnesses to the fact that the 
Crucified One became the Risen One. 

“Prophets,” who constituted the second group of gifted men, took 
the affirmation of the apostles regarding the resurrection and lord- 
ship of Christ and interpreted its meaning. “They themselves were 
a proof of the fact stated by the writer of the Apocalypse “‘that the 
testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy” (Rev. 19: 10). They 
were enabled, under the guidance of the Spirit, to engage in solid 
Christian thinking in the light and in the terms of the Risen Lord 
to whom the apostles bore witness. The “prophets,” their minds 
illumined by Christ the Truth, showed deep insight into the meaning 
of Christ. ‘They could discern times and seasons, they could inter- 
pret God to man and man to himself. Some of them wrote books 
which have a place in the New Testament canon. ‘Their successors 
down the Christian ages have been creed-makers and theologians, the 
true succession of New Testament thinkers. ‘Today the sons of those 
“prophets” wrestle with the task of presenting Christian truth to a 
highly sophisticated and secularized generation. ‘They aim to do so 
in such a way that “the truth as it is in Jesus” shall be set forth in the 
categories which are native to it, and which, at the same time, shall 
challenge the men and women, lettered or unlearned, primitive 
savage or priggish Athenian, who are natives of the twentieth century. 

Third in the succession of Christ’s gifts are the “evangelists.” 
Evangelists are men specially gifted to be preachers of the Gospel, 
“the Good News,” regarding the Crucified and Risen One. The 
evangelist takes the truth to which the apostle bears witness, and 
which the prophet interprets, and proclaims it as the Good News. 
The task of the evangelist has been admirably set forth in a document 
of the contemporary Church. It is “so to present Jesus Christ in the 
power of the Holy Ghost that men shall come to put their trust in 
God through him, to accept him as their Saviour and follow him as 
their King, in the fellowship of his Church.” * The Christian evan- 


3 Towards the Conversion of England. 
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gelist feels himself commissioned to go to all men, in every land 
where they live, and in every place where they work. He will ad- 
dress them with passionate conviction and crystaline clarity. He will 
in every instance look for the best approach to the people he seeks 
to convert, recognizing the fact that his first great task is to win a right 
to be heard. If he wins that right, he will not rest satisfied until he 
is understood and his message is obeyed. In the pursuit of that goal 
it will be the constant aspiration of the true evangelist that the foreign 
word in his message shall become indigenous flesh. The one thing 
above all else which he will seek is a serious response to his message. 
He will constantly seek to reproduce that classical emblem of sur- 
render to the Lord of Life commonly known as “‘Calvin’s crest,” in 
which appears a flaming heart in an outstretched hand, and the in- 
terpretative words, “My heart I give thee, Lord, eagerly and sin- 
cerely.”” Commitment to Jesus Christ is what the contemporary 
successor of the early order of evangelists will continue to pursue. 

“Pastors” are also the gift of Christ. They are men to whom 
he has given the shepherd’s heart, who are followers of the great 
Shepherd himself, who, like Paul, love men “in the bowels,” that 
is, “with the affection’’ of Jesus Christ. Other religions have their 
prophets and priests, and even their evangelists, but only the Christian 
religion has produced an order of shepherds. The Christian pastor, 
with his shepherd’s heart and his pastoral vocation, is unique among 
religious functionaries. In the end it is the Christian pastor and he 
alone who will prove a match for the fiery devotees of Marxist Com- 
munism. For the time will come when broken and disillusioned 
men, flaming revolutionaries of yesterday and today, with lights gone 
out and fires quenched, will need the tenderness of the shepherd’s 
heart. ‘Their hopes of a new era shattered, and being oppressed by 
the unlooked for phenomenon of post-revolutionary evil, they will 
seek men who love them as individuals, who will restore their souls, 
shepherding them in “green pastures” beside “still waters.” For the 
lonely and broken human spirit there is no help nor hope but a man 
with a shepherd’s heart who finds him in prison, or as a wayfaring 
waif on the road of life. 

After the pastors come the “teachers.” Teachers in the great 
evangelical succession are men and women who, taking those who 
have entered upon a new spiritual experience through the work of 
the evangelist, and whose new life is being nurtured by the pastor, 
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instruct them in the Christian faith. ‘This is the great task of Chris. 
tian education. It involves instruction in the Bible and in the mean. 
ing and implications of the Christian faith. ‘The teacher must do 
much more than present Christian truths factually and theologically; 
he must teach people how to be Christian in every circumstance and 
walk of life. A very large part of Christian education consists in 
taking people who belong to the several vocations of life and showing 
them how to think and live and act like Christians in their secular 
calling. A Christian teacher has no greater task than to make ex- 
plicit the meaning of the Bible and of the Christian life in all the 
spheres of daily work and in all the phases of human experience. 
The Christian teacher must help people to “learn Christ,” so that all 
life may become Christian. The goal of Christian instruction will 
be to guide all thinking into the obedience of Christ, to bring every 
sphere under the law of Christ. 


II. ‘Towarps His FULLNEssS—AN EFFECTIVE MINISTRY 


Men whom Christ has specially gifted, and who become his gift 
to the Church, have one great task in common. ‘They must exercise 
their ministry in such a way that the “saints’’ shall be “‘perfected” or 
“equipped,” in order that they too, in a non-professional but effective 
sense, may become “ministers.” In this way and only in this way 
shall the whole Body of Christ be built up (4: 13). 

No passage in the Bible is more crucial than this for the welfare 
and mission of the Christian Church today. The familiar transla- 
tion of this important passage runs thus: “And he gave some, apostles; 
and some, prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, pastors and 
teachers; for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, 
for the edifying of the Body of Christ’ (4: 11, 12). In the recently 
published Revised Standard Version the passage is rendered “for the 
equipment of the saints, for the work of ministry, for building up the 
Body of Christ.” Here, without linguistic authority but with un- 
doubted ecclesiological bias the fatal comma after the word “‘saints” 
has been retained. Churchmen balk af sanctioning a New Testa- 
ment “ministry” for ordinary Christians. Yet, according to some of 
the best and most modern New Testament scholarship, and some 
most reputable translations of the New Testament, such as Wey- 
mouth’s and Phillips’, the meaning of the passage is simply that the 
“saints” are “equipped” to serve his Body. J. B. Phillips, in his Let- 
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ters to Young Churches, which is a translation of the New Testament 
epistles, has this free rendering, “His gifts were made that Christians 
might be properly equipped for their service, that the whole Body 
might be built up.” * Richard Francis Weymouth in his famous 
translation of the New Testament, The New Testament in Modern 
Speech, thus rendered the passage in question, “In order fully to 
equip His people for the work of serving—for the building up of 
Christ’s Body.” 

In favor of this rendering is not only the general tenor of Paul’s 
thought in his Epistle to the Ephesians and of his general view of 
special Church functionaries, but also the usage of the Greek prep- 
ositions involved. While the preposition pros, meaning “with a 
view to,”” is used before the preparation or the equipment of the 
saints, a different preposition of similar meaning, eis, “to the end 
that,” is used before each of the two phrases, the work of minister- 
ing, and the building up of the Body. The meaning appears clearly 
to be that the supreme objective of the gifted men must be to equip 
the “saints” that they, in their turn, may engage in ministering, that 
they too may be servants, and that resulting from their service the 
Body of Christ may be built up. 

The whole idea is startling, but decisive. ‘The supreme function 
of the so-called officers of the Church whose ministry is related to 
some aspect of the Church’s welfare may be defined thus: It is the 
function of “ministers” so to equip the “‘saints,” that is, members of 
the rank and file of the Christian congregation who are, by their com- 
mitment and profession, ‘““Christ’s men and women,” that they too 
may render service to Christ and the Church in the fullest sense of 
the term. Members of the laity are under the same obligation as 
members of the clergy to be utterly Christian, to take seriously their 
Christian calling, and to follow in the steps of him who said that 
“He came not to be ministered unto, but to minister.”’ For the for- 
mation of their Christian spirit and the guidance of their Christian 
service, lay men and women must keep constantly before them the 
essential image of the Christian religion. ‘That essential image is 
given us in St. John’s Gospel, Chapter 13: 1-17. Jesus, intensely 
aware of his identity and his destiny, and that absolute power was his, 
“that the Father had given all things into his hands,” and that he was 
about to return to God from whence he had come, poured water into 


*Published by The Macmillan Company in 1950. 
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a basin and, girt with a towel, washed and dried his disciples’ feet. 
This is the authoritative pattern for all the “saints.’’ Aware of the 
fact that they are heirs of God and joint heirs with Christ, “Christ’s 
men and women” must be ready at all times to perform the most 
menial tasks in the service of Christ and of their fellowmen. They 
must dedicate their powers and their talents, their time and their 
money, their status and their reputation, to fulfilling their Chris. 
tian vocation and to building up the Christian community which 
is the Body of Christ. “They who have “ascended” with Christ, who 
are “in Christ’’ and so live “in the heavenly places in Christ Jesus,” 
must also descend, as he did, into “the lowest part of the earth,” that 
is, if they are to take seriously the injunction that their Christian 
thought and action must be carried on “in the Lord.” 

What we have here been considering is nothing more nor less than 
a facet of the basic New Testament truth of the universal priesthood 
of believers. Every Christian is called to be a minister, a servant, a 
priest. His supreme offering must be the offering of himself and his 
service to Christ and to men. Such an offering cannot be rendered 
by proxy. It can only be rendered by himself and in such a way 
that the reality of the foot-washing, the pain of the Cross, and the 
power of the Resurrection shall all enter into it. It is one of the very 
sad things in Christian history that the doctrine of the universal 
priesthood of believers has been too often and too long interpreted 
as the mere affirmation of the rights and privileges of every Christian 
to approach Jesus Christ “within the veil” and to enjoy the fullest 
share of spiritual blessing. It is time for Christians to become aware 
that priesthood means responsibility as well as privilege. ‘The 
Christian priest must show that he prizes his privileges by accepting 
his responsibilities, by offering himself and seeking to offer others 
as living sacrifices upon the altar of Christian devotion. It is not 
enough that a Christian, whether a member of the clergy or the laity, 
should do good to other people in the spirit of Jesus Christ; it should 
be his constant aim that they who become the recipients of good 
should themselves become doers of good. He will not, of course, lay 
it down as a condition of the good he does that those who benefit 
from his goodness should reciprocate by doing what he asks them 
to do. For a Christian to proceed thus would be to act out of 
“theological charity,’’ whereby the recipient of goodness would be- 
come obliged to conform himself to the ideas and precepts laid down 
by his benefactor. Nevertheless, while abhorring all semblance of 
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“theological charity,’ the supreme goal of all Christian service must 
be that those who are served shall give their own lives to the Christ 
in whose name, by whose grace, and for whose glory all true service 
is rendered. 

A word is called for regarding “saints” and “sainthood.” The 
word “‘saint’’ is a term which has been greatly misunderstood and 
travestied through the ages. ‘There are few Biblical terms to which 
the twentieth century is more allergic. Most people totally mis- 
understand the meaning of Christian sainthood. Many others who 
understand it have an antipathy to its implications. Saints in the 
New Testament are not people distinguished for ascetic practices in 
the control of their bodies, nor yet for their spiritual capacity for 
mystic flights and raptures. ‘They are simply and solely, as they have 
been called, ““Christ’s men and women.” Feeling that they belong 
to Christ, they recognize the privilege and accept the obligation of 
carrying out in their lives the uttermost implications of being Chris- 
tian. Some of them will scale the mystic ladder and will otherwise, 
by the special grace of Christ, achieve “sainthood” in the more tra- 
ditional sense of the term. But all those who take their Christian 
vocation seriously, and who strive to be “saints” in the New Testa- 
ment sense, are the true humanists; for it is they and only they who 
strive to be truly human and have any possibility of achieving that 
kind of manhood which flows from the fullness of Christ. A person 
isa “saint” in the New Testament sense not by the greatness of his 
spiritual achievement but by the reality of his Christian devotion. 

When every “saint” takes his call to sainthood seriously, expressing 
in thought and life all the implications of belonging to Jesus Christ, 
the Church which is the Body of Christ will be truly built up. Every 
member will be in health and will perform his especial function. 
Then, under the leaders appointed by Christ, and recognized by the 
congregation for the conduct of the Church’s life, the Body as a 
whole will function harmoniously in obedience to Christ, and will 
be equipped for the corporate service of Christ. 


III. IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH ORDER Is ORDER 


I venture to pause at this point to offer some reflections on the 
question of the Christian ministry and of Church order; for the 
passage which has just engaged our attention is crucial for the Chris- 
tian understanding of both. 
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Christians who accept the centralities of the New Testament 
faith very seriously differ on the relationship between Church order, 
including the ministry, to the Christian faith and its basic reality, 
The view which is here taken is that in the Church of Jesus Christ 
Order is order. This means that in the Christian Church struc. 
ture is essentially functional in character. The functionaries of 
the Church and the form of its organization have been designed by 
Jesus Christ to serve the best interests of the Church, to fulfill his 
purpose for the Church. That purpose consists in the prepara- 
tion of all Church members to fulfill to the very utmost their sey. 
eral functions and to grow up together unto the measure of the 
stature of Christ’s fullness. What the Head of the Church has 
designed for the members of his Body and for the Body as a whole 
is the fullest spiritual maturity. That being so, while we are pro- 
vided in the New Testament with a pattern for Church leadership 
and organization, both of these must ultimately be judged by the 
measure in which they contribute to “equipping the saints for the 
work of ministering and for the building up of the Body of Christ.” 
The moment an ecclesiastical functionary, or a specific form of 
Church order, fails to make it its aim to form mature Christians 
and to make the Church as a whole a usable instrument of the will 
of Christ, an aberration takes place from the spirit, and I venture 
to say also, from the letter of New Testament teaching, regarding 
the Church and its ministry. 

There are two views in particular of the Church and the ministry 
which appear to be in opposition to the view that is implicit in the 
Ephesian letter. One of these views might be formulated thus. 
Order is the Church. This is the Roman Catholic view. It is 
held that the clergy, and in particular the hierarchs who control 
the Church, belong to the Church in a sense that ordinary Catholic 
believers do not. The Church in its institutional form is to all 
intents and purposes the hierarchy and the organizational struc 
ture which is constituted by the hierarchs. The hierarchy is the 
Church. It owns the Church and regards itself as vested with divine 
authority to shape the destinies of the Church. More and more in 
modern Roman Catholic literature it is affirmed that Jesus Christ 
founded his “Organization.” The Church as an institution rather 
than as a fellowship constitutes, in this view, the basic reality of the 
Christian Church. If that is so, then certain functionaries and a cer- 
tain structural pattern constitute the Church. 
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This particular view of the Church has produced two sinister 
results. For all practical purposes, so far as ordinary human beings 
are concerned, the Church takes the place of Deity. Christ and the 
Church become so institutionally one that there is no longer any 
possibility of appeal from the institutional Church to Jesus Christ. 
The Head of the Church loses his sovereignty. The Church be- 
comes his patron, presuming to control his movements and his 
gracious influence. ‘The same situation obtained with disastrous 
results, in the religious history of Israel, when the presence and living 
power of God were mechanically identified with the existence of the 
Ark and later with the Temple. The Christian Church is some- 
thing more and greater than the institution called The Church. 
Jesus Christ is more and greater than the Church in any form. 

This view of the nature of Church order produces another evil. 
Where Order becomes the Church there emerges a sinister reality 
called clericalism. Roman clericalism, as I have elsewhere defined 
it, is “the pursuit of power, especially political power, by a religious 
hierarchy, carried on by secular methods and for purposes of social 
domination.” It is based upon the affirmation that the institutional 
Church, constituted by its hierarchy, is the Kingdom of God, and so 
an end in itself. For that reason, the interests of the Church, which 
are identical with the interests of the hierarchy, constitute the su- 
preme goal to be pursued. ‘The ideal social situation in history thus 
becomes one in which the people of a nation, and also their rulers, 
subject their thinking and their actions to what the Church considers 
to be right in the best interests of men and of the Church. The de- 
velopment of clericalism invests the Church with spiritual sover- 
eignty and creative majesty. The important thing now becomes not 
that ordinary people should become spiritually mature, but that they 
should obey the Church. The Church as a substitute for that 
spiritual maturity which is inseparable from freedom, gives its mem- 
bers that kind of security which is the death of freedom. The rank 
and file of the faithful become eternal children. Faith is no longer 
faith in Christ. It becomes assent to propositions regarding him. 
It is related especially to belief in the authority which Christ vested 
inthe Church. So absolute is this authority that it proclaims as 
articles of faith that certain events took place as objective historical 
facts, although neither history nor Scripture nor tradition records the 
events. ‘The Church thus has power to create events of historical 
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and cosmic import, and need not confine its action to bearing wit. 
ness to the mighty acts of God. 

The other view of the Church which also runs counter to the 
spirit and teaching of the Ephesian letter is the view which regards 
Order as an article of faith, that is, as belonging to the essence of the 
Church. This is the view ordinarily associated with the Eastern 
Orthodox Church and with the High Church branch of the Anglican 
Communion. This view of the Church, which is held by many 
conscientious and saintly people, makes it difficult for them to accept 
the ministerial orders of other Churches whose ministry may have 
been singularly blessed by the presence and power of the Holy Spirit. 
Members of such churches will not allow others to participate with 
them in their celebration of Holy Communion, nor will they allow 
their people to partake of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper under 
the auspices of Protestant Churches. In this view the Free Churches 
are “‘societies” rather than Churches. This is the view of the Church 
which constitutes a major obstacle to the union of younger Churches 
in the so-called mission fields of the world. A Christian poet like 
T. S. Eliot, to whom both poetry and Christian culture in our time 


owe a deep debt of gratitude, has allowed himself, because of his 
high-churchism, to designate such an eminently Christian achieve- 
ment as the constitution of a new united Church in South India as 


9? ee 


“an amiable masquerade,” ‘an elaborate artifice,” “a pantomime 


horse.” 

The peril of such a view of the Church is churchism. The insti- 
tutional Church whose ministers regard themselves to be the suc- 
cessors of the apostles, tends to become an end in itself. It pro- 
motes vested institutional interests rather than the evangelical in- 
terests of Jesus Christ, of the saints, and of the Kingdom of God. In 
churchism, the Church presumes to possess a monopoly of the Holy 
Spirit, just as in clericalism it becomes the patron of the Risen Christ. 

Over against clericalism and churchism stands the view, New 
Testament and Pauline, that the Church as the new Israel needs 
no specific institutional structure, or a special order of hierarchs, 
to guarantee its sacred origin or to make efficacious its God-given 
task. For such a man as John Calvin the Presbyterian form of 
Church order was the one that expressed most truly the New Testa 
ment pattern. Calvin hastened, however, to add that in his view 
other Christians could, without doing violence to the New Testa 
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ment, find other forms of ecclesiastical organization in its sacred 
pages. Who in the light of the New Testament, the specific teaching 
of the Ephesian letter, and the record of Christian history, would 
dare affirm that the Holy Spirit of God has exhausted structural 
possibilities for the Christian Church? In the contemporary situa- 
tion loyalty to Christ and the Church and to the spirit of the Ephesian 
Letter demands that we envision ecclesiastical order as being essen- 
tially functional in character. ‘That order is best in a given time and 
environment which is most fully loyal to the spirit of the New Testa- 
ment Church and most perfectly “equips the saints for ministering.” 
Order is order and structure is structure. What is required is this. 
Let Christians who are rooted in the Bible and committed to Jesus 
Christ the living Word of God, and who proclaim the Gospel of his 
grace, be so related to one another that souls shall be born into the 
faith of Christ, nurtured in the life of Christ, and knit together in the 
spirit of Christ. Only thus can they attain that degree of spiritual 
maturity which becomes possible through the fullness of Christ. 
For the only form of ecclesiastical order which can reflect, or be con- 
tinuous with, the New Testament Church is one which produces 
saints and cultivates the communion of saints. 


IV. THE REALIZATION OF His FULLNESS—CHRISTIAN MATURITY 


The Christian pattern of life is mature manhood. The success 
or failure of Church leaders will, as we have seen, be measured by 
the degree in which they contribute to the formation of Christian 
maturity in those to whom they minister. In the measure in which 
Christian maturity is achieved, the fullness of Christ will be mani- 
fest and consummated. The gifts and graces which Christ bestows 
out of his fullness for the building up of his Body the Church will, 
let us say it with all reverence, contribute towards his own fullness 
through the growth and perfection of that Body. To build up the 
Body of Christ and to achieve Christian maturity are inseparably 
related. ‘The maturity of individual Christians cannot be realized 
apart from their growth in the Body and their personal contribution, 
in unison with other Christians, to the growth of the Body. On the 
other hand, the Body as a whole cannot grow apart from the growth 
and harmonious functioning of its members. Christian manhood 
and the communion of saints cannot be separated. 

But the interests of individual Christians and those of the cor- 
porate body of Christians can be reconciled only when the truth is 
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held in love. ‘Truth is something which an individual Christian 
passionately feels and something to which he wants to devote himself. 
But let him beware lest, in standing for the truth, he be not more 
interested in achieving pre-eminence as a witness to the truth than 
in the cause of truth itself. It is easy, and it often flatters human 
pride, to be able to make a case. It is much more difficult to lose 
one’s self in a cause. Let the Christian be careful lest he should 
confuse the cause of truth with the attempt to consolidate his own 
position and to insure his own prestige. Above all, let him not 
allow the partial truth for which he stands to go mad, with that kind 
of madness to which our generation has become accustomed in the 
political order. ‘The only way in which a Christian can avoid truth 
going mad, and prevent himself becoming a fanatical devotee of a 
partial truth, is that the truth be “held in love.” For when the truth 
is held in love two things happen. It is recognized that love itself 
is a part, and a very basic part, of Christian truth. Secondly, it is 
impossible to hold the truth in love without having a sense of Chris- 
tian wholeness. By speaking the truth in love we have regard for 
fellow Christians who with ourselves belong to the Body of Christ, 
who are fully loyal to Christ, the Head, but who feel constrained to 
emphasize some aspect of truth which is different from the aspect 
which is supremely important to us. 

Only when the principle of speaking the truth in love is loyally 
adhered to can Christians avoid that immaturity which we associ- 
ate with children. Adolescents become fanatically devoted to partial 
truths. Christians must no longer be children “who are tossed to 
and fro and are carried about with every wind of doctrine by the 
cunning of men, by their craftiness and deceitful wiles” (Eph. 4: 14). 
Rather, says Paul, ‘speaking the truth in love, we are to grow up in 
every way into him who is the head, into Christ” (4: 15). Nothing 
is more disastrous than that sincere Christians, in their zeal for 
Christian truth, should fall a prey to men of “clever and unscrupulous 
cunning.” Such men are skilled in “the crafty presentation of lies”; 
they distort and pervert the truth; they wrest it from its natural 
context; they gloat over every manifestation of schism in the Chris- 
tian Church. Sometimes in whispers and sometimes in fierce waves 
of propaganda, they try to rally adolescent Christians to their banner. 
Members of the “Younger Churches” are particularly exposed to 
this kind of diabolical craft which regards schism as a virtue and 
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the manifestation of Christian unity as apostasy. Men who prey 
upon the adolescent Christian mind in order to embitter it against 
Christians who take seriously the New Testament injunction that 
unity in the love and service of Christ is part of the Christian truth, 
stand in the Biblical tradition of ‘‘enemies of the Cross of Christ.” 
Such people are modern sons of the lost Archangel whose consuming 
passion was to disrupt the divine harmony, writing upon his crusading 
banner the tremendous slogan, “Evil be thou my Good.” Such in- 
fluence assaulted the Christians of Paul’s time in the legalistic pre- 
scriptions of the Judaizers and the ideological formulations of the 
Gnostics. For Paul the only true antidote to both was to “learn 
Christ.” 

The goal towards which the members of the Body, and the Body 
as a whole, must strive is the “fullness of Christ.’” All personal and 
collective striving must be directed towards “that measure of develop- 
ments which is meant by the fullness of Christ” (Eph. 4: 13, Phillips’ 
trans.). ‘Thus the “fullness of Christ” is the end as it was the be- 
ginning. How is this fullness to be achieved and what are its mani- 
festations? 

To answer this question we bring into focus gleams of spiritual 
truth which have flashed at different points in the preceding part 
of the Letter and whose significance achieves its full effulgence at this 
point. Christ becomes manifest in his fullness through spiritual 
power. ‘This spiritual power flows from a double unity on the part 
of Christians; “‘ a unity in faith and in the knowledge of the Son of 
God,” and a unity in love. 

There is first unity in knowledge or insight. Spiritual growth 
into “the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ’ depends 
upon insight into, and commitment to, God’s eternal purpose to 
constitute in Christ a new order which shall embrace things on 
earth and things in heaven. It involves insight into and commit- 
ment to the fact that Jesus Christ by his Cross became a spiritual 
victor who united God and man and Jew and Gentile in a new sense. 
In the words of the great prayer with which Paul brings to a close 
the first chapter of Ephesians (1: 15-23), it is essential that Christians 
should have ‘‘a spirit of wisdom and of revelation in the knowledge of 
Christ” (1: 17). In this way their “hearts,” that is, their entire 
personalities, shall be so illumined that they may grasp the meaning 
of the hope to which they look forward, and what it is going to mean 
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to Jesus Christ to have the saints as his glorious inheritance. It will 
become theirs also to know, conceptually and by experience, what the 
great power of God is which became manifest in the resurrection of 
Christ. ‘This power led to the enthronement of Christ over “all rule 
and authority and power and dominion and above every name that 
is named not only in this age but also in that which is to come.” 
They will come to know what it means that Christ has been made 
‘Head over all things for the Church.” For that Church is the Body 
of Christ; it becomes the fullness of Christ who fills the universe 
entirely. The vision of this great divine drama and that kind of 
power which is experienced when people become actors in this 
drama are indispensable if the fullness of Christ is to be made mani- 
fest. That is to say, a common faith, a common knowledge, a com- 
mon experience, a common power are indispensable if God’s purpose 
in Jesus Christ to display Christ’s fullness in time and beyond time, 
is to be fulfilled. 

Equally important is unity in love. In the great prayer with 
which the third chapter concludes (3: 14-21), Paul makes clear 
that as the minds of Christians must be illumined by the Holy Spirit 
for the great vision of truth which centers in God’s purpose in Christ, 
so, too, the Spirit must strengthen the inmost structure of their being 
in order that there at the center of their personality, Christ himself 
may dwell. For it is only in the measure that Christ himself dwells 
in the hearts of Christians that they, “being rooted and grounded in 
love may have power to comprehend with all the saints what is the 
breadth, and length and height and depth, and to know the love of 
Christ which surpasses knowledge.” Only so, through a corporate 
vision and experience of love, can they be “filled with all the fullness 
of God.” The fullness of Christ is thus a fullness of being, as well as 
a fullness of knowledge. In this fullness, man’s immemorial striving 
to know and to be, come to an end; for the fullness of Christ is the 
consummation both of man’s longing and striving, and of God's 
planning and achieving. 

But, if this is the goal, a participation in the “fullness of Christ,” 
what, in the light of this vision, must Christians do? As members 
of the Church militant how shall they think and live in order that 
the fullness of Christ may become a reality, and that glimpses of it 
may become visible in the corporate life of the Christian Church on 
the road of history? 
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It is perfectly clear that the fullness of Christ cannot be identified 
with any historical institution which is called the Church of Christ. 
That catholicity, that wholeness, which is wide enough to embrace all 
that belong to Christ as members of his Body is not found within any 
institutional or visible manifestation of that Body. If we are able to 
seek the fullness of Christ, we must be interested in every person 
everywhere who acknowledges Christ, who has been born again by 
the Spirit of Christ, and whose life bears the marks of Christ. Evan- 
gelical catholicity is the only true catholicity, that form of catholicity 
whose motto is, “Where Christ is, there is the Church.” Our su- 
preme concern must ever be such oneness with Christ that we shall 
recognize the manifestation of his fullness in lives of Christian de- 
votion wherever they appear. We can be absolutely sure, on the 
other hand, that wherever the power of Jesus Christ is not manifest, 
and the marks of Jesus Christ do not appear, and the Spirit of Jesus 
Christ does not inform the relations of those who profess his name, 
Christ himself is not present. His sovereign presence is not confined 
to temples made with hands, nor can his sovereign lordship be con- 
trolled by any ecclesiastical body or any ecclesiastical functionary. 
It is the birth right of every Christian soul who finds himself cramped 
and silenced in an over institutionalized expression of the Christian 
religion, to cry out with Blaise Pascal, ““To thy tribunal, Lord Jesus, 
I appeal.’ For Scripture makes clear the possibility, and history 
confirms the actuality, that any given Church structure, despite its 
pretentions, may deny Jesus Christ and may become apostate from 
him. 

The secret of Christian thought and life consists in the constant 
maintenance of closeness to Jesus Christ. It is not enough to keep 
close to the Bible, even though apart from the Bible we can know 
nothing about Christ. Christ is the core of the Bible’s message and 
the clue to the Bible’s meaning. The Bible fulfills its God-given 
function when it leads its reader to Christ and builds him up in 
the faith, and knowledge, and experience of Christ. The moment, 
however, that the Bible is made a substitute for Christ it becomes 
an idol. The living Lord Jesus Christ, the Head of the Church, is 
greater even than the Bible. To make the Bible, apart from Jesus 
Christ, the object of faith is not only idolatry; it can lead people 
to deny the reality of Christ while paying lip tribute to him. 
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So, too, whenever the Church, instead of Christ the Church's 
Head, becomes the supreme object of devotion, an equal act of 
idolatry takes place. ‘Thus Christ, and all that he stood for and 
all that he is, are denied. It is strange, but it is true, that men may 
become devoted to the Bible and to the Church without being truly 
Christian. On the other hand, no one whose faith and life are truly 
Christo-centric, who has a passionate love for and devotion to Jesus 
Christ, as witnessed to by Holy Scripture, and as constituting the 
Head of his Body the Church, can ever deny Christ or his truth. 
Loving him, they love, for his sake, all fellow Christians in the center 
of whose faith and life they find the same crucified and living Lord. 

But the question may be asked, “How can Christian knowledge 
and Christian love so influence Christians in their contact with the 
secular order, that, as members of the Christian Church, they may 
think and act in such a way as to contribute to the fullness of Christ?” 
Let Christians baptize unto Christ everything that is truly human 
in the natural order. That will mean the baptism unto Christ of 
their secular vocations and callings. All human knowledge and 
culture should be brought under the light and influence of Christ 
and be allowed to make their distinctive contribution towards the 
promotion of the cause of Christ. 

This will also mean that in the concrete everyday life of the 
Church, Christians must strive to give expression to fellowship with 
one another and with Christ in worship and in work, within the 
several denominations and across all denominational boundaries. 
Let them always strive to meet one another at the deepest level, that 
is, at the level of their common love for Jesus Christ. 

In this way, and only in this way, shall Christians come to prize 
that which is true in their own religious heritage and that which 
is true in the religious heritage of fellow Christians. What is purely 
conditioned by time will then begin to disappear; the pure gold 
will be brought into the Christian treasurehouse. It will be Christ 
himself, rather than any lesser object, who shall become more and 
more the supreme center of devotion. His fullness shall progressively 
become manifest and he himself shall become all and in all. When 
such a consummation takes place in personal, in institutional, and in 
denominational life, many a difficult problem in the relations between 
individuals and Churches can be solved through the creative working 
of God's Spirit. 
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SOCIAL AND CULTURAL FACTORS 
IN OUR DIVISIONS 


By Josepy L. HroMADKA 


HE analysis of the non-theological factors which tend to 
"T promat or stand in the way of Church unity has to be a 

self-examination, a rigid self-searching, an earnest theologi- 
cal self-confrontation with the ultimate issues and facts of our faith. 
The situation in which we find ourselves, here at Lund, is a very, very 
grave one. Although the situation of the Church is always critical, 
our gathering at Lund goes—in its gravity and in its potential 
dangers—far beyond those of Edinburgh and Lausanne. It may 
prove to be the end of a great ecumenical era, but it may prove 
to be a victorious new beginning of mutual understanding and co- 
operation. ‘The mercy of the living God is boundless and beyond 
our comprehension. All depends on the perspective and on the 
attitude from which and with which we approach the great issues 
lying before us. The reality of the Church is not understandable if 
we tackle it purely theoretically and intellectually. And the same 
applies to the real worship of God and to our communion at the table 
of the Lord. We are here gathered not as theological theorists or as 
ecclesiastical dignitaries but primarily as lost sheep rescued by the 
suffering, crucified, and risen Lord, trying to understand ourselves 
and to interpret our faith and actions. 


I 


Our conference is taking place in a time of profound shifts and 
changes in the very structure of our life and history, and we look 
at one another with apprehension, distrust, and, at times, even sus- 
picion. What I say may be an exaggeration, and yet let us not be 
too optimistic. We may speak the same doctrinal, dogmatic, and 
theological language, and be separated from one another by such a 
gulf or barrier that we urgently have to ask ourselves whether our 
common doctrine has not degenerated to an empty shell, meaningless 
for the present history of the Church. Our division cuts across our 
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church organizations, common worship, and sacramental forms. | 
have had—just as many of you—a depressing experience that my— 
hypothetically speaking—most provocative dogmatic heresies would 
be tolerated, overlooked, or leniently listened to, whereas my Chris- 
tian loyalty would be (or better, has been) questioned on account of 
my political and social point of view and decisions. What is, at 
times, happening in our congregations or local discussions may be 
true also in such a gathering as the present one. What is it that 
cements and integrates members of this conference into one organic 
unity? What are the ultimate, deepest, invisible, imperceptible, and 
at the same time the most real motives and norms by which we are 
guided and which determine the way of our mutual approach? 
What formed and shaped our preparations for Lund? What is form- 
ing and shaping our preparations for Lucknow and Evanston? We 
may be very sincere in emphasizing with vigor our definite theological 
and Biblical approach to any particular issue. And yet, somewhere 
at the bottom of our inward life, of our theological thought, may be 
a hidden ulterior driving force. Our struggle for an adequate 
understanding of the Word of God, of the Prophets, of the Gospel, 
of the Church, of her functions, may be, in a perilous way, colored 
and transformed by our unconscious, or almost unconscious, social, 
political, cultural fears, anxieties, and desires. 

But let us look at it also from the opposite side. If we disagree 
among ourselves in our theological perspective, in either our Catholic 
or Protestant emphases, we must carefully scrutinize our approach, 
our personal or ecclesiastical predilections and hobbies to see to 
what extent and in what measure they might have been prompted 
by some unavowed political or sociological pressure. ‘There are 
people who use the Church and Christian ideology for a social or 
cultural self-protection. ‘There exists a static orthodoxy as a trench 
or as a Maginot line of political fear, of social anxiety and conserva- 
tism. But the dangers are everywhere. 

It is here that I may call your attention to a serious situation we 
in our countries are confronted with. The tremendous changes in 
the very structure and the very formation of our social life have made 
our theology and Church much more watchful and responsible than 
they used to be before. All is at stake. We are realizing what it 
means (theologically speaking) to walk between life and death. 
Every word and category, every traditional church activity has to be 
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rethought, re-interpreted, re-evaluated as to its integrity and rele- 
vance. Many of us have rejected the notion that we can hibernate 
behind the old walls of confession, doctrine, or Church constitution. 
The tremendous challenge which comes from the revolutionary 
socialistic idealogy has a salutary effect. We have to go to where the 
Prophets heard the Word, where the Church of the Apostles had to 
walk—between Jerusalem with her devastated Temple and Rome, 
the old Rome, the new center of the world. We have to give up all 
the myths, superstitions, empty speculations, and idealistic illusions 
inherited from the past. We have to combat a self-pitying self- 
righteousness and to understand in what the real freedom of the 
Church consists. We have to give up many altars and idols. But 
we have to be on the alert lest we misread the signs of our times and 
let we exchange new myths for the old ones. 


II 


In what way can we help one another? We are constantly tempted 
tosit in judgment over one another and do it in a wrong way. _ Politi- 
cal prejudices, fixed cultural ideas, and social loyalties are so strong 
that we are unaware of them. The more vigorously we identify our- 
selves with a given social structure, political regime, and cultural 
tradition, the more uneasy and irritated we get if anybody questions 
the purity and integrity of our actions, of our theology and faith. 
We have become servants and slaves of our social and cultural tra- 
ditions and use the most sacred theological and Church formulae 
to protect them. It is discouraging and depressing to see how pro- 
foundly our interpretation and evaluation of the contemporary social 
and international events differ. ‘They contradict one another. All 
the momentous problems of our time (Communism, the Korean war, 
the new China, the unification and neutralization of Germany, the 
North Atlantic Pact, European federation, the peace movement) 
stand like colossal blocks between us. ‘To what extent are these dif- 
ferences and contradictions an indication of our theological disagree- 
ments, of our disunity in faith and hope? 

All of us agree that the prophetic function is one of the two or 
three essential aspects of the Church of Christ. All of us, as we are 
gathered here, long and desire to proclaim a real prophetic message, 
aprophetic word straight into a given situation. But all of us are in 
danger of self-illusion. The prophetic Word defies all our theologi- 
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cal patterns of prophecy. “Spiritus ubi vult spirat” (John 3:8), 
The prophetic word deprives man of all his human treasures, politi- 
cal, national, social, and cultural, makes him naked, takes away his 
self-assurance, self-righteousness, self-complacency, drags him against 
his own will to the place where the genuine fire of the divine presence 
burns until a servant of God stands without any pious weapon or 
prop and human support, as a beggar and a lost sheep. “Ah, Lord 
God! behold, I cannot speak: for I am a child” (Jer. 1:6). 

When do we speak actually, genuinely, in the name of the Lord, 
and not in the interest of our way of life, of our culture, of our 
political, social, and economic vested interests? ‘There exists among 
theologians and churchmen a curious idea that a prophetic word is 
regularly a negative word, a word of defiance and protest. Further- 
more, there are Christians whose eyes are charmed and horrified, 
even stupefied by the dark shadow of Communism. They project all 
the corruptions and ideas they hold of Satanic, devilish destruction 
into the advance of communistic power. ‘They almost identify the 
present prophetic function of the Church with her anti-communistic 
proclamation, with her resounding “No” against Communism. It 
is exactly this that we—who are, behind the Iron Curtain, at present 


responsible for the affairs of our Churches—reject. Yes, indeed, 
there are inevitable ‘“No’s’” to be proclaimed as in any human situa- 
tion. But we insist that our first prophetic word must be a “Yes,” 
a persistent as well as a joyful “Yes” to the Lord Crucified and Risen, 


who has put us into our situation. 


III 


I wish to stress most emphatically that this does not imply a “Yes” 
to any system, to any official ideology or to everything that goes on. 
It means simply that we have to make decisions in the sovereignty of 
faith, no matter how difficult and questionable they might appear 
to a traditional churchman or to our brethren who are not on the 
spot and cannot understand always what we do. What does it mean 
if we so deeply differ in practical application of what we call the 
prophetic mission of the Church? Is it not a challenge to re-examine 
our Christological doctrines and to search in what way and to what 
extent political, social, and cultural interests have penetrated into 
our theological thought and ecclesiastical action? Is it not a chal- 
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lenge to help one another to a real Christian liberty, to a real sov- 
ereignty of faith, and to a real unity? 

My questions and comments may have sounded a little pessimistic 
and cynical. However, I am neither a pessimist nor a cynic. In 
all humility and love, I desire to contribute to the success, real success, 
ofour Conference. It was a salutary suggestion to start with what we 
call non-theological factors. It is a kind of self-purification. But it 
must be a true theological self-examination. It must be a struggle 
within ourselves. ‘The Church must remove—under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit—all her idols and false altars. She must struggle 
with the Antichrist in her own sanctuary and not look for devils where 
they are nothing more than creations of our fear and our human 
phantasy. 





THE INDIGENOUS EXPANSION OF 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


By ALEXANDER McLEIsH 


world is the creation, maintenance, and expansion of the 

Church of Jesus Christ. The experience of China has shown 
us that all that we do must contribute to the nurture and spiritual 
vitality of the indigenous Church. 

In considering, however, where the responsibility lies for the 
growth of the Church, we must have the local worshiping group in 
view. Acertain ambiguity attaches to the use of the word “Church.” 
It has been used to describe delegated bodies representing local 
churches or groups of Churches. We use it when we speak of the 
World Council of Churches as representing the large Church or- 
ganizations which are its member bodies. ‘The word, however, can 
only properly be used to describe the congregation organized to 
maintain its own spiritual life and to bear witness to the Gospel by 
which it lives. It is used in the New Testament in this way; so we 
read of the Church of Jerusalem, the Church of Antioch, the Church 
of Corinth, and soon. ‘These churches claim power to delegate cer- 
tain functions to those nominated by them as were Paul and Barnabas 
for the mission to the Gentiles. ‘The work of these men represented 
the Church in action, and they held themselves responsible to that 
Church. The only actor was the Church whoever its agents might 
be. 

Thus when the Church “delegates” its overseas mission to a com- 
mittee or allows a group to act for it, that work still remains the out- 
reach of the Church. The Missionary Society or Committee has 
naturally sought to expand its own denomination and in so doing 
has created daughter Churches which more or less followed that 
Church’s order. This procedure, though often scarcely official, is a 
well-recognized fact. 

Other societies with no particular denominational background 
form what are called “Evangelical Churches,’ which do not often 
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Te overruling objective of the Christian impact on the outside 
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have as strong a sense of the importance of the Church as would seem 
desirable and often fail to build up very robust congregations. But 
whatever the background or origin of the missionary societies, they 
all seek the formation of local churches and have endeavored to make 
them self-supporting, self-governing, and self-propagating in various 
degrees. The emphasis is always on the local worshiping group. 


I 


During past years there has been much discussion of principles and 
methods in the conduct of missionary work. In this discussion we 
have heard a good deal about what missions should do and why they 
should do it, but much less about the Church itself, its life and 
adaptation to its new environment, and it is the Church which is the 
only permanent factor in the situation. 

I may be pardoned if I refer to the activities of a group of men 
called “World Dominion” drawn from half-a-dozen of the larger 
British missionary societies twenty-five years ago by a Christian lay- 
man of great vision. ‘This group was set to study the whole enter- 
prise of missions “without the blinkers of denominationalism” and to 
view the task as one. It directed its study to ways and means of help- 
ing forward the total task of world evangelization. The experience 
of forward-looking men from many fields, and visits paid to every 
continent, provided a mass of information which was embodied in a 
series of surveys which it prepared or got others to prepare. 

It gradually became clear that the methods in use by missions 
would never bring the enterprise anywhere near to the completion of 
the task. In fact as time passed the target seemed more and more un- 
reachable. Apostolic practice was therefore re-examined, and it was 
found that much in the modern missionary enterprise seemed to have 
departed from the Pauline outlook and the practice of the early 
Church which had faced a similar task of establishing itself in an alien 
environment. ‘This experience and study of principles and methods 
led on to a new emphasis upon the rights and possibilities of the 
indigenous Church. 

Much has been read into this word “indigenous” which it was never 
meant to bear. It only means, for all practical purposes, the Church 
on the spot—in fact, in the only place it can be. Every Church be- 
longs to a certain environment and is located in a particular area. 
That is all that “indigenous” was ever meant to mean. It follows 
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naturally that membership of such a Church will be mainly com- 
posed of local people who will want to do things more or less in the 
local way. Being the Church of Christ in a certain place need not 
make it exclusive. It will usually welcome into its fellowship all 
strangers which come its way, but it must still remain master in its 
own house and will not want to be dominated or controlled from the 
outside. Having been planted where it finds itself, it must take root 
there and will necessarily be a neighborhood Church. It will nor- 
mally possess a sense of fellowship with Churches planted in similar 
circumstances and even submit to an inclusive name being used to 
describe them. ‘They may become united and may even find them- 
selves the Church of the province, state, or country. Such an area 
Church, if poor, will be glad of help from richer Churches, just as the 
Church at Jerusalem welcomed the help sent by the hands of St. Paul 
from the richer Churches of Thessalonica and Corinth. 

Through the studies conducted by this group it was found that the 
Church appeared to grow in quite different ways from those in 
which the missions had decided it should grow. ‘There were forces 
at work everywhere outside mission policy, and these forces often 
were producing the greater and most striking results. Movements 
tending to the most signal growth in numbers of converts or to the 
revival and deepening of their spiritual life continually arose outside 
the recognized activities of the missions. Even so, however, it has to 
be recognized that the presence of the missions was directly and in- 
directly responsible for the planting of the seed. What it is desired 
to emphasize here is that such movements were mostly outside the 
express objective of the missions and passed at once beyond their 
direction and control. 


II 


The full story of these movements of indigenous expansion 
throughout the world has yet to be told. A few examples only may 
be mentioned. ‘There is the oft mentioned case of Madagascar where 
the missionaries were forced to leave and returned after many years 
to find that the Church had made the most amazing progress during 
their absence. One of the largest Christian communities in the Far 
East—that in Korea—amounting to 3.1% of the population grew up 
under what is known as the “Nevius Method,” which left the Church 
the greatest freedom to expand and to develop its own leadership. 
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The story has been often told as an example of guided spontaneous 
expansion. And it is still growing under its own leadership. The 
growth of the Batak Church in Sumatra was greatest during the 
enforced absence of the German missionaries during two world wars 
which gave it full opportunity for the exercise of an indigenous zeal 
for preaching the Gospel and directing its own Church affairs. The 
origin and striking growth of the Church in Moslem East Java was 
mainly due to indigenous efforts arising from the accidental discovery 
of an Old Testament. So also the missionary zeal of the Amboynese 
carried the Church through the Celebes and other islands until the 
“Indian Church” under Dutch chaplains, who exercised little con- 
trol, grew so strong that today it numbers well over a million mem- 
bers. The foundations of the Church, in Bali, now free at last to de- 
velop, were laid by the witness of the people themselves, inspired by 
some Chinese converts in Denpassar. ‘The Harris Mass movement on 
the Ivory Coast will always be remembered as one of the most strik- 
ing accessions to Christianity in Africa. The Niger Delta Church 
which experienced great expansion under Bishop Crowther’s son was 
for long an independent indigenously led Church. The recent 
great growth of the Church in Brazil could never have taken place 
apart from the witness of the village congregations. In the South 
Seas many of the islands of the Western Archipelago have been won 
for the Church and held by the witness of the older Christians from 
the Eastern islands. In islands such as Sio is to be found a perfect 
example of spontaneous expansion where the Christian faith has 
always been indigenous and has taken over the forms of the old life 
and Christianized them. In the morning and evening of every day 
all the people meet for worship and prayer, and their whole spirit 
and life centers in the practice of their Christian faith. Reference 
must also be made to the vast mass movements in India, and it is 
sometimes forgotten that 85% of the five million Protestant Christians 
and 60% of the Roman Catholics (6,900,000 in all) are the product 
of what is a form of spontaneous expansion. Examples could be still 
further multiplied. 

These movements point to a natural initiative which often does not 
get an outlet. Where this operates unchecked it may lead to a 
jungle-like growth, as in the multiplication of African denominations 
which, in the Union of South Africa, now number well over one 
thousand. These modern examples of mass expansion remind us 
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that this is not a new phenomenon in the history of the Church. In 
the conversion of Europe many mass movements among the invading 
tribes took place, and about 1000 A.D., Scandinavia became Christian 
by the mandate of its rulers in approval of what was a mass movement 
promoted by missionaries of the Celtic Church. There are also the 
classic examples of the peoples of North Africa and later of Ethiopia 
who accepted Christianity en masse, and of the great expansion of the 
Nestorian Church from the Middle East across Central Asia into 
China. Outside these Christian precedents, the same type of ex- 
pansion marked the spread of Hinduism and Buddhism as far as the 
Indonesian islands, and of Islam at a later date, when it also spread 
widely over the same area. 


III 


In reviewing such cases of expansion and comparing them with the 
normal experience of Western missions, my colleagues came to the 
conclusion that the methods now pursued would never bring us 
within measurable distance of evangelizing the world. Each year 
we were confronted with a world in which there were more non- 
Christians than in the previous year. The case seemed well-nigh 


hopeless. 

The Rev. Roland Allen, one of the group referred to, described 
how he himself was driven to the conclusion that the spontaneous 
expansion of the Church was the only way to accomplish the task of 
evangelization on a world scale. He told us how, first as a missionary 
in China working in a diocese covering six provinces with tens of 
millions of inhabitants, he saw that if the first converts did not win 
their neighbors and establish churches, then any wide degree of 
evangelization was clearly impossible. He came to the conclusion 
also that these first worshiping groups must be fully equipped from 
the beginning with all spiritual authority to multiply themselves 
without any necessary reference to the few foreign missionaries in 
the area. These might be helpful as advisers but should never be 
regarded as necessary to the completeness of the church or to its 
power of unlimited expansion. “I had,” he said, “to recognize that 
we cannot establish a foreign Church, governed and directed by 
foreigners. If the Church is to belong to its own area it must spring 
up in the soil from the very first seed planted.” He had a vision 
of these first local churches with their own Bishops and Priests (he 
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was an Anglican) spreading over a whole empire. He was quite 
convinced that a foreign-directed movement would in the end lead 
to sterility and to antagonism against its sponsors, and how right he 
was proved to be! He, therefore, came to the conclusion that the 
equipment of small congregations with full power and authority as 
local churches would remove most, if not all, of the present causes 
of friction, for in this way only the foreigners could be helpers and 
not lords over other men’s souls. He was especially afraid of too 
large organizations which would make it easy for unfriendly au- 
thorities to seek to control the churches. 

The second consideration which determined his thinking was the 
Apostolic example in creating churches under their own ministry and 
with complete spiritual authority. This freedom from outside con- 
trol was to his mind the necessary basis and condition of what he came 
to describe as ‘“‘spontaneous expansion.” 

That Roland Allen was not just propounding theories is evidenced 
by the fact that he went to his Bishop and asked him for a free hand 
for a definite period to carry on the work of his district according to 
these ideas. He used to delight in telling how very astonished the 
Bishop was when after ten years he went to him and told him that he 
had finished his task. The indigenous Church, he said, was now 
established under its own leaders; it was steadily expanding by the 
witness of its own members and the work of the foreigner, save for 
a friendly visit, was done. Could he now have another district in 
which he could repeat the experiment? But at that time the Boxer 
trouble fell upon China and he had to leave the country like so many 
others. 

You can imagine how we questioned him about what had hap- 
pened during those eventful years. His theme was always that it 
was not just a growing number of converts which was our purpose 
but their organization into fully equipped churches from the be- 
ginning under their own ministers with power in their turn to or- 
ganize and bring into being other similar churches, no matter how 
small, in their neighborhood. It was not the size that mattered but 
the quality of life and witness. So he insisted that growth in the 
number of fully functioning churches must proceed pari passu from 
the very beginning along with the growth in the number of converts. 
Evangelism which ends with scattered leaderless groups of baptized 
people has failed of its chief purpose. 
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The formation of such fully equipped churches in the manner 
indicated conflicts with traditional practices and as such will always 
be a difficult policy to implement. It involves a full trust in the 
Holy Spirit and refusal to rely on mission policies and ecclesiastical 
traditions imported and imposed by the schism-riven Churches of the 
West. Yet there are many now who believe that by refusing to ex- 
ercise such outside control the door is left open for the Spirit’s action 
and for a more deeply spiritual type of assistance on our part. There 
should be no reason to fear disorder if we believe that the Spirit 
truly directs these infant churches. Why should the Spirit be as- 
sumed to direct us and not them? Our highest hopes must always 
rest in the knowledge that the great things of God are beyond our 
control. 

Roland Allen’s contention was that in view of the magnitude of 
the task and of the constitution of human society only “spontaneous 
expansion” can enter open doors, force closed doors, and reap the 
fields white unto harvest which we ourselves can never reap. A 
great act of faith was called for. Of course, there are risks in zeal 
getting out of control which, however, must be taken. Any sup- 
pression of the first zeal of converts will lead to the very stagnation, 
sense of frustration, and resentment which we later lament. Any 
conception of freedom must reckon with the possibilities of mistakes 
being made and of falling short of the high purpose in view. But 
there is no other way to the greatest measure of achievement. 

If Roland Allen could assert twenty-five years ago that we had come 
to the end of an era in the expansion of Christianity, then it is still 
more true to-day. The mere fact alone already referred to, that the 
rate of increase of populations everywhere exceeds the rate of growth 
of the Church proves that. In addition, world events move from one 
crisis to another and today more than half the area of Asia, embracing 
half the population, is closed to the missionary witness although 
individual witness and the witness of a persecuted Church still play 
a large part. “The Bible also crosses the frontiers. These facts indi- 
cate that the work of world evangelization can no longer be thought 
of in terms of more missionaries, more centers, more residences, more 


institutions, or even more money if the task of carrying the Gospel . 


to the whole world is to be a practicable proposition. 
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Past methods and the scope of the work to be accomplished bear 
no longer any real relationship to each other. Roland Allen was 
right in his contention that no sound policy of Church expansion can 
be based on the idea of sending more missionaries or money from 
the West. ‘“‘A thousand thousand missionaries would not suffice,” he 
said, “‘and a dozen might be too many!” Hence he concludes that 
for the evangelization of any country we must look to the free spon- 
taneous expansion of the first churches, and not to the sending of 
more foreigners. ‘There may even be areas where there is no initial 
response in which for the present, at least, the mission has no call. 
Nations and non-Christian religious systems may reject Christ as well 
as individuals, a fact sometimes overlooked. 

Roland Allen issued a challenge based on his own experience for 
us all to face: the fact that our prevailing attitudes and the character 
of our own training have all along been the great obstacles in dis- 
covering the crucial importance of “spontaneous expansion.” We 
have not aimed at it and so have not directly experienced it on any 
large scale. It has always been hard to believe that a return to 
Biblical Apostolic practice would make possible that expansion which 
New Testament experience would encourage us to expect. 


Vv 


It will be profitable, therefore, to reconsider some of the fears 
which have prevented and still prevent missions and churches es- 
tablished after the Western pattern from facing up fully to this issue. 
These are five in number. 


(1). Fear for the doctrine. Our excessive emphasis in the West on 
the intellectual formulation of doctrine stems from our Graeco- 
Roman heritage. Eastern and primitive mentality moves in a largely 
different world—a world of direct confrontation with reality. ‘This 
is especially so in the Egyptian classics where confrontation with con- 
crete reality and daily experience form the basis even of the alphabet. 
Abstract thinking so based had a quality all of its own. The direct 
experience to which testimony is borne (as in the Book of the Dead) 
is always to them what matters most. In our zeal to maintain the 
“purity” of our doctrine (and here even we do not find agreement 
among ourselves), we are in danger of overlooking the reality, of 
magnifying the shadow and exalting secondary considerations to the 
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first place. ‘This is specially so where human wisdom and standards 
are exalted over against revealed truth and spirit-guided action. 

We excel in producing creedal statements which we want those 
who agree with us to sign. ‘This accounts mainly for the fear that the 
unguided zeal of illiterate Christians may pollute the truth, and for 
the over-emphasis on the need of organizational safeguards and pre- 
liminary training in the understanding of doctrines founded not on 
their own but on our Western experience. We rely, therefore, on 
our authority, prestige, and wealth to transmit our standards to them. 
We make it as difficult as possible for anyone to be a teacher of re- 
ligious truth without passing through a long process of indoctriniza- 
tion. In so doing we produce sterility in thought and then deplore 
that there is no sign of an indigenous theology. How under such 
circumstances could there be any original thinking or expression? 

The result is that if we Western teachers cannot ourselves teach 
inquirers and candidates for the ministry or provide teachers for 
them trained in our traditions, we refuse to let them tackle the task 
themselves. ‘This inevitably leads to frustration and disillusionment. 

We further make the statement of our doctrine so complicated that 
only trained theologians can understand it. The simple convert 
with a real experience is discouraged. We readily forget that true 
doctrine springs out of true experience; divorced from experience 
doctrine has no power. 

In this the practice of the early Church was superior to ours. It 
opened the door to unlimited expansion through spontaneous witness 
based on experience. What was of first importance was the witness 
to Christ’s power to do something for men which experience could 
attest. ‘Whereas I was blind, now I see.’’ Wherever this exists 
there can be no fear for the purity of the doctrine. The experience 
of what Christ does precedes all doctrine, and the witness to this 
enables the simplest believer to become an effective evangelist. This 
has been the experience of the Church in all ages. Yet in spite of 
this we fear to trust the Holy Spirit to maintain the purity of the 
doctrine in the witness of those—whoever they may be—who truly 
trust in God through Jesus Christ. 


(2). Fear that the Christian standard of morals may be lowered. 
We face here a similar situation to that which we have been con- 
sidering in regard to doctrine. The imposition of our moral codes 
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before there is inner conviction is as harmful as the imposition of 
ready-made doctrine. We are bound in each case to fail to achieve 
our object. ‘The imposition of a moral code, with the best intentions, 
leads inevitably to the conception of the Gospel as a system of law. 
In the end we find ourselves in the midst of the same struggle which 
St. Paul waged with the Judaizing party. 

The right procedure is obvious. We must keep the ideal pre- 
sented to us in Christ before both ourselves and our converts, trust- 
ing in the Holy Spirit to reveal the divine standard of morality. This 
gives freedom for unlimited development which no imposition of 
external standards can achieve. The issue is freedom as against 
legalism, and the pursuit of freedom must always be a venture of 
faith. In any case, when we closely examine our demands, how do 
they appear? They are admittedly partial, often arbitrary, without 
agreement among their exponents and even inconsistent in many 
ways with the love and grace shown us by Christ. 

Examples might be cited from many countries, both in the re- 
ligious and social spheres, showing how this demand for adherence 
to external standards defeats itself. Christ, in fact, dictates no moral 
code, but imparts a new spirit. Where the Spirit of the Lord is 
there is liberty. Inward rectitude precedes all that is external 
in morals. St. Paul always held to his conviction, against all 
comers, that Christ was the only source of new standards of life. 
This being so, men are confronted with the difficult task of sur- 
rendering their own righteousness before they can receive the 
tighteousness which is through faith in Christ. There is a hard 
core of resistance to doing this in the human heart. It has to be 
recognized, then, that the law of love in Christ is the only possible 
standard of morality, and if that is absent, nothing of abiding worth 
can take its place. 


(3). Fear of establishing churches before imparting to them West- 
ern education and civilization. ‘Too often general education and 
civilization have been put before the establishment of churches. 
Rightly viewed, education and further enlightenment should follow 
the establishment of the church. Ignorance and unhelpful customs 
must certainly be attacked, but if the church is not in existence we 
have no foundations to build on. The wrong order of emphasis 
here only tends to the wrong activities in the wrong place at the 
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wrong time. When we do not build upon the Christian fellowship, 
we must build upon some other foundation or justify what we do by 
some argument. Western civilization does not represent the mind 
of Christ and the people hear more than one voice. He well said, 
“my Kingdom is not of this world.” The Cross of Christ and what 
it signifies in any true understanding of human nature is repugnant 
to the dominant spirit of the age. The Cross still remains today 
foolishness to the wisdom of this world. Hence it is that our too 
great reliance on institutional approaches for culture and enlighten- 
ment has failed so signally to point men to Christ. This is the lesson 
which missionaries from China seek to impress upon us. Our desire 
to help others may convince them of our Christian concern for their 
betterment and uplift. But even when this is done in the cause of 
Christian evangelism, for the most part it only leads to the material 
benefits being accepted without acceptance of Christ. 

So it comes about that the passion of too many overseas Christians 
is for education and more education, and only secondarily for the 
welfare of their Church. We have succeeded only too well. If 
we justify our missionary institutional activities on their own merits, 
no one will object; but to use them as a means of evangelistic propa- 
ganda has proved a questionable procedure. It may be answered 
that Christ himself conducted a school for the training of the twelve, 
that he did many mighty works of healing, and showed a supernatural 
control over the forces of nature, and that would certainly be correct. 
But he was careful to show that in this, God alone must be exalted 
and faith, that with God all things are possible, justified. We cannot 
diffuse by all our philanthropies anything but disembodied Christian 
ideals. A Christian education can only be given to Christians, and 
can only be promoted by a spiritually alive Church. 

It is now, indeed, being widely recognized that if intellectual, 
moral, or social considerations are put first, then our power to bring 
people to confess Christ is deflected. By so doing we create a wrong 
sense of values. First things must be put first, ‘‘first the spiritual, 
then the material,” says St. Paul. The order of emphasis must 
always be unmistakable. 

Spontaneous expansion of the Church has been found to depend 
on none of these secondary things. It is possible under all kinds of 
social and economic conditions, even the most primitive. But to 
discern the possibility and especially to promote the way of spon- 
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taneous expansion has never been found easy for people like our- 
selves with our inherited scale of values, traditions, and complexes. 
It is, therefore, very difficult for us Westerners to create a Church on 
the New Testament pattern. 


(4). Fear to admit the drastic change-over needed in our mission- 
ary methods, depending as they so largely do on money and profes- 
sional evangelism. Modern missionary organization, like all organ- 
ization, has its own inherent weaknesses and dangers. It, too, is apt 
to become an end in itself. Admitted that it has done a great work 
in its day, it has in a rapidly changing world become too inflexible 
and complicated. Its unavoidable genesis under “Societies” was 
always a source of weakness. The whole Church was not behind 
them. The organization easily tended to be viewed as more im- 
portant than the new life it set out to inspire. The efficiency of its 
institutions became the first consideration after the initial aim had 
failed. ‘The budget became more important than the objective. 
It was forgotten also that an organization does not create a spiritual 
movement. It may fix upon persons and centers for a spiritual 
work which actually so often develops from other centers and through 
other people. ‘The organized work may easily then become an im- 
mobilized work. 

The tying down to fixed centers, for example, has over the years 
encouraged the idea of a paid professional missionary class which has 
led to the creation of a paid national staff to supplement their work. 
In the end such paid agents become discontented with their status. 
The ablest men are not attracted. In any case, budget limitations 
dictate that the numbers of such agents be strictly limited and a dead- 
lock is reached. On the other hand, under the impulse of spon- 
taneous expansion there is no limit to the number of voluntary work- 
ers or to their adaptability to the needs of any situation. It so hap- 
pens, however, that such spontaneous activity is rarely encouraged 
as it makes the position of the well-entrenched paid agent a growingly 
awkward one. While this problem is now widely recognized, past 
methods and vested interests make it difficult to effect a change-over. 
This is one of the biggest problems which any mission has to face 
when it hands over to the Church organization, for the legacy of its 
paid agencies seriously complicates the resulting situation. 

The attitude of the Church on the spot, too, it has to be remem- 
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bered, to the problem of spontaneous expansion, is necessarily a 
different one from that of the foreign mission. It can itself be its 
own missionary society. It need not work through paid agents; 
every Christian may be a missionary. It ought not, therefore, to 
need to create another organization to compass the task of evangeliza- 
tion which by its own witness it may spontaneously promote. But to 
do so it must recognize and as far as possible be able to direct the 
free unfettered zeal of its members. 

To prepare for such a situation the mission is now called upon to 
make drastic changes in its organization and in its approach to the 
whole situation now developing overseas, and it must overcome its 
fears of the change involved. 


(5). Fear of departing from traditional church organization and 
especially hesitation to modify accustomed methods of training for 
the ministry. In the beginning the Church was the missionary 
society. When the Church ceased to be so after the Reformation, 
societies of those who felt that something must be done about the 
Church’s missionary obligation sprang up. These obviously can 
never do that which the whole Church had failed to assume responsi- 
bility for; yet lost possibilities cannot be restored by simply abolish- 
ing the societies and saying that it is the work of the whole Church. 
The modern Church in many respects is not like the Apostolic 
Church. Its impact is a divided one and the societies represent one 
or other of its divisions. They cling to their traditional Church 
organization for many natural reasons, and seek to pass it on to the 
newer Churches. ‘These Churches have little interest in the historic 
reasons behind our Western divisions, and their main object is to get 
rid of them and create for themselves a Church of their own and take 
control of their own development. 

To complicate matters still further, many societies continue to 
pursue independent policies from those of the developing Church 
organization. Hence, when the Church Councils of these united 
Churches become strong enough (or in some cases only vocal enough), 
they seek to control mission policy and activities. Until the Church 
overseas is able to control its own affairs, the various schemes for 
transferring work from the mission are largely palliatives, under 
whatever name we describe them, for a continuance of financial help 
will unfortunately always be considered to mean some kind of control. 
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The question of training leaders for a fully functioning Church is 
likewise a difficult one. It is already clear that that Church will not 
approve of the missionary selection of its candidates for its own 
ministry. ‘The very type of pastoral and teaching ministry familiar 
in the West may well prove the least suited to Churches which will 
for long need a predominantly pioneer type of ministry of a more 
simple and flexible type. The type of training approved by the 
Western Churches is already being found unsuitable, but it is not 
easy to see what, in the kind of Church which exists, would be more 
suitable. The needs of these churches, largely rural, require special 
consideration. It is argued that we stress intellectualism too much, 
that our training tends to produce a professional class, at the best 
limited in numbers, but sufficient to create a vested interest which 
cuts across all efforts after indigenous development. ‘There were, it 
is pointed out, no paid clergy in Apostolic times. If there had been 
there would be no Church in Europe today. Their ordained leaders 
belonged to their own Churches. They were the natural leaders 
under which alone spontaneous expansion is ever possible. Must 
we not conclude, therefore, that our Western methods of Church 
government and theological training have largely proved unsuitable 
in the conditions prevailing in most of the newer church areas. The 
obstacles that this places in the way of the development of the church 
on the spot are only now beginning to be recognized. The various 
missions did their best under past limitations but now must yield to 
other methods which the present situation demand. 
























































VI 


All these fears of the development of a new method of Church 
expansion add up to a hesitancy to leave well accustomed paths for 
new ones. ‘There is nothing very surprising about it. The move- 
ment of events is breaking down much of this conservatism and the 
new era is already well on its way. ‘The Church overseas naturally 
seeks freedom of action and is finding that even Church union does 
not solve its difficulties. Unfortunately this problem is one which 
mainly concerns the historic denominations, and there has been more 
union across denominational bounds under the pressure of the newer 
Churches than is to be seen at home. The problem of the older 
Churches was to marry those who have been divorced, but the prob- 
lem of the newer Churches was to marry separated bodies created by 
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outside pressure. Under this impulse the divisions which have 
proved so intractible in the West are being abolished in the East, 
and India today has at least one Church (Church of South India) in 
which Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Methodists, and Episco- 
palians worship and work together. Other unions have only taken 
place within the different groups of Presbyterians, Baptists, and 
Lutherans. It is unwise, however, to confuse such Church unions 
with the unity of the Spirit of which Christ spoke, although they do 
remove one obstacle from the path. The union of which Christ 
spoke, “‘that they all may be one; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in 
thee” (Jn. 17: 21), is quite a different thing from the union of our 
divided Churches. St. Paul disposed of that problem with quite 
different words. 

A united Church stands very much where it stood before union 
in face of the deeper problems which confront the Church today 
everywhere in the world. Some of our Indian friends, therefore, 
are somewhat disillusioned and say that, whereas the traditions of a 
single denomination were often problem enough, the amalgamation 
of Church orders created by the union of several denominations looks 
likely to be more ponderous still in its limiting effect on the spon- 
taneous expansion of the rural Church. ‘The question really is: is 
a united Church more free to expand than it was before? Only 
experience will show. 

What we see already is that spontaneous witness is a problem to the 
highly organized Church. Church leaders do not encourage such 
witness as they have no method of integrating it into their organiza- 
tion and cannot deal easily with large numbers pressing into the 
Church. ‘These movements of the Spirit, therefore, tend to promote 
new divisions. We have to face the question: by what methods ap- 
proved by the larger Churches can large numbers be constituted as 
fully functioning Churches? The responsibility has not been faced 
of ordaining the natural leaders of spontaneous groups. Still less is 
there any readiness to grant such powers to these infant “churches” 
by which they could duplicate themselves right and left as Roland 
Allen proposes they should do. Even in the Diocese of Dornakal 
where the Indian Bishop, the late V. S. Azariah, gave such a great 
impetus to spontaneous evangelism, and where there were 10,000 
baptized every year, he never went to the length of equipping the 
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churches as fully functioning congregations able to create other fully 
functioning churches, although he came very near it. 

The Bishop of Madras, who is Moderator of the Church of South 
India, while convinced of the need of so equipping the Churches, 
asks how is one to begin to do so after having started on quite another 
conception. How is the change-over to be made in a way that will 
not create more problems than it solves? There is, therefore, a tend- 
ency to say that only in a new field, as was the case in Korea, can it be 
done, and even there the movement was hindered by a partial re- 
version to older fears and ideas. 


Vil 


The point emphasized here is that any baptized group of Christians 
has rights. Its members have the right to live as an organized 
Christian Church in which the sacraments are regularly observed. 
They have the right to their own proper ministry. In short, they 
have the right to be a Church in the full sense and not a mere wor- 
shiping group or mission meeting. No man or Church should have 
the power to deny them this, and in every case the Bishop or super- 
vising clergyman should be authorized to fully equip each such 
group with spiritual power and authority. He ought to be able to 
deliver to them the Creed, the Gospel, the Sacraments, and the 
ministry by solemn and deliberate act. 

It is upon the recognition of such inalienable rights that spon- 
taneous expansion becomes possible. The Creed belongs to them 
as soon as they can say “that is my belief.”” The Bible is delivered to 
each Church as the Word of God to the whole Church. The Sacra- 
ments, too, belong to every worshiping group. Baptism should be 
taught as the beginning and not the end. So also with the Holy 
Communion. This act is in itself a great teacher and reveals to the 
simplest its eternal significance. Local leaders can be taught simply 
how to administer them. But ministers should also be appointed for 
the proper conduct and administration of the Church’s rites. They 
are given to the Church and not the Church to the minister. Suit- 
able men can be found, if sought, in every worshiping group. The 
new Church so equipped should be exhorted to take the Gospel to 
others. It should be placed in a position to repeat the process by 
which it was itself created by teaching new groups all that they them- 
selves know, so that they too might become fully functioning churches 
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capable in their turn of creating other similar ones. Thus only 
could the Gospel capture an empire. 

To leave infant Churches to learn by their own experience under 
the guidance of the Spirit is to follow the example of St. Paul and 
does not mean abandoning them to their own devices. ‘To watch 
over their growth and education is Apostolic, to nurse them is not. 

If such a program of Church expansion were to become general, 
the continued external guidance and financial support which has 
been deemed necessary would be no longer needed. There would 
be no limit to the expansion of a Church so directed, whereas under 
our present system we have practically reached the limit. The de- 
velopment of such a Church-centric program raises many questions 
which did not arise in the hand-to-mouth paternal policy which we 
unfortunately tended to transmit to the newer churches themselves as 
if there were no other possible pattern. As these questions arise they 
can be faced and solved, provided that the line we are following is 
a sound one. 

No elaborate organization is needed, no great finances, not many 
outside helpers. What is essential is the right ideas of the objective 
aimed at, a strong faith and an overruling conviction that the Church 
is under the leadership of the Holy Spirit. 





THE COMING OF THE SON OF MAN 
(An Exegesis of Matthew 25:31-46) 


By Paut S. MINEAR 


OR most readers the meaning of the parable of the Sheep and 
F the Goats lies on its surface, so obvious as to be platitudinous. 
It has been used so often in philanthropic appeals that many 
people, on hearing it again, instinctively clutch their pocket-books. 
Because of this history, we readily assume that the primary purpose 
of the parable was the encouragement of altruistic impulses. A phil- 
anthropic gift is an act of kindness to Christ as well as to the needy 
recipient. Christ thus sanctions and sanctifies any benevolent deed. 
More discerning readers detect a second “moral,” a deeper level of 
relevance. The parable places a premium upon unconscious good- 
ness (like Matthew 6: 2-4), and sounds an abrupt warning against 
sins of which a person is unaware. The parable discloses the self- 
deception that lurks so easily behind charity. The teacher is not 
giving a blanket approval to all charity as such; rather he is en- 
couraging a secret integrity, a goodness that is untarnished by either 
self-consciousness or ostentation. “When did we see thee hungry?” 


I 


Two observations may be made concerning these interpretations. 
In the first place, they assume that the central purpose of a parable 
is to give greater emphasis to a moral injunction by clothing it in 
symbolic language. In the second place, they treat the location of 
the parable in the Gospel record as virtually unimportant. The 
moment we substitute contrary assumptions for these, new vistas of 
meaning emerge. Let us assume for the moment that the primary 
function of this parable is kerygmatic, that it confronts men with the 
possibility of a new relationship to God, a relationship mediated by 
the Son of Man and fulfilled in the midst of today’s normal routines. 
And let us assume that Matthew’s editor had his own reasons for 
placing the parable in the given context. What now happens to the 
basic connotations? 


489 
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Before answering, let us observe several features about the context. 
The parable provides the conclusion to a long address, the fifth of 
the major sermons of Jesus and the last before the Passion. At this 
concluding session of his class the teacher has concentrated on coming 
events. He has tried to prepare his companions for his death, the 
interval of absence, and the reunion. The site of the address—how 
allusive it is!—is the Mount of Olives, overlooking the Holy City. 
One is meant to think of many other mountains in Israelite sagas, 
One is also expected to note that this is the place where two days later 
the same teacher is arrested and the same students flee. ‘‘After two 
days the Passover’’—our parable is a link in the chain that includes 
the Eucharist, the Gethsemane struggle, the Golgotha triumph. The 
parable is itself an echo of the new covenant, pointing both to the 
Lord’s death and to his coming again. 

In this setting of a farewell address, the parable portrays those 
intimate personal relationships between this teacher and his students. 
The teacher knows that the period of his absence will confront them 
with an extraordinary kind of temptation. The whole series of 
parables seeks to arm them for the dangers of the interim, whether 
Jesus is pictured as householder, bridegroom, landowner, or shep- 
herd. The temptations will not end until the teacher returns to 
conduct his “final examination.” Let us examine the parable then 
for its profile of Master-student encounters during the interval be- 
tween the Cross and the Parousia. 


II 


Absence has this virtue: it has a way of reducing a person to the 
status of an idea. ‘The person becomes dependent upon our recollec- 
tion of him, and this recollection becomes dependent upon a thousand 
factors in our “real present.’”” Now wecan substitute our notion of the 
person for the person himself, since he is unable to protest this gentle 
murder. Just as we readily adore our idea of God rather than God him- 
self, just as we live more comfortably with the thought of humanity 
than with a given cantankerous specimen, just as we sentimentally exalt 
the nature of love all the while we deny its concrete demands, so, too, 
do disciples find the idea of their Master more congenial than his very 
presence. We remember him,yes, but these memories fade and shift, 
they adjust themselves to our private desires, they can be laid aside 
when they become unpleasant, they do not often invade our ego-cer- 
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tered, island existence. So, too, did the Pharisees cherish their mem- 
ories of the prophets as a means of safely silencing those spokesmen of 
God (Matthew, chap. 23). The disciple does not openly disavow his 
teacher, nor forget his law of love. But he is inclined to offer eulogies 
instead of love, to prefer abstract feelings of good will to the more 
painful risks of direct action, to limit his affections to the fellows of 
his own circle. In short, we honor Jesus by allowing his teaching 
to make us a bit more generous than we would otherwise be, if we 
can afford it. With this self-deception is associated another. We 
assume that our recollection of Jesus is so accurate that we will easily 
recognize him if and when he returns. He, for his part, will recog- 
nize us and honor our loyalty. ‘Thus, hope can become as self- 
centered as memory. And both may claim their toll of complacency, 
blindness, priggishness. ‘These qualities do more than alienate us 
from our brothers; they raise high barriers between us and God. 
Jesus warns repeatedly against those who suppose that the future will 
support their pretensions (Matt. 24: 3-44). 


III 


How, then, does the parable protect the disciple from betraying his 
Lord? By making it clear that the absent Lord is present in a dis- 
guise. His presence consists in much more than a fading memory, 
an abstract idea, or a heroic stereotype. He visits us as “one of the 
least of these,” a person whose reality cannot be contested. He 
identifies himself first of all not with me but with my neighbor. He 
destroys the self-centeredness of my world by the abruptness with 
which the neighbor invades my island of consciousness. The genu- 
ineness of my memory of Jesus is measured by my response to this 
neighbor. It is entirely desirable that the Lord’s presence during 
this interval should remain hidden. It is well that we cannot match 
photographs or compare signatures. ‘This hiddenness constitutes the 
trial without which there would be no triumph for the disciple. 
Only when the Lord is absent (or present in hidden form) can people 
love him by loving their neighbors. And this love is best attested 
when the neighbor is “one of the least.” 

This last phrase, so often quoted and misquoted, will bear more 
than casual notice. Who are the least? The common equivalent 
isthe neediest. Why? Because the parable has become the property 
of benevolent institutions. ‘To be sure, nakedness and hunger are 
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elemental realities that claim space on any benevolence budget. To 
send a basket at Christmas to one of the city’s neediest families js 
worthy of praise. It is also both a respectable and a safe gesture, 
because the list of families is usually carefully screened to eliminate 
unworthy cases. Buta family considered worthy by the world is not 
yet eligible for the adjective least. Jesus’ parable does not measure 
leastness in terms of economic destitution alone, but includes social 
dereliction as well. There are sick people; in the Bible sickness 
connotes sin and contagion. ‘There are naked people; in the Bible 
nakedness connotes powerlessness and disgrace. More important 
still, the parable mentions strangers and convicts. The least are folk 
who are overlooked or ostracized, who possess no significance, pres- 
tige, or power. ‘To associate with them makes one a social deviate, an 
offence to respectable folk. To identify oneself with them is to share 
their position on the ladder of social esteem. ‘This is one reason why 
the parable belongs so near the Passion. ‘The least are those people 
with whom the Son of Man identified himself: the hopeless, the help- 
less, the exiles, the lepers. ‘The upshot of that identification was that 
he himself became ‘despised and rejected of men.” His death and 
resurrection reveal the meaning of that identification, while the new 
covenant in his blood becomes the bond uniting him with his servants. 
Only by carrying on his mission to the lost sheep can they be faithful 
to this covenant. He gauges their loyalty to him by their mission to 
his brothers. Is this philanthropy? Yes, but philanthropy in its 
root meaning and not in its professionalized distortion. It is God's 
love of men, revealed and mediated through the Son of Man. 


IV 


One further implication of the parable may be noted. ‘There are 
preachers who use this story with gusto even though they reject as 
outmoded any thought of the Lord’s return. In effect, they say, 
‘This story dispenses with the need for Parousia. We have here all 
that we need: a living Lord who teaches us continually how to love 
our neighbors.” The maker of the parable, however, clearly thought 
otherwise. He suggests that the Lord is now present in three dif- 
ferent respects: as memory, the recollection of a Nazarene who taught 
this parable and died on a Cross; as hope, the anticipation of a final 
accounting and a final reunion to share in “the joy of the Lord”; as 
“one of the least of these,” a person without status or merit who needs 
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but cannot repay our love. The parable assumes that each of these 
three is essential. Its authority derives from its author, the Son of 
Man who saved through suffering; without this authority we should 
view the parable as conveying lofty moral sentiments but not the de- 
mand of the Most High God. Even this authority, however, can be 
diluted into a vague, self-centered concept. From such a danger the 
disciple is saved by the intervention into his private world of “‘one 
of the least.’’ This present situation provides a test of loyalty to the 
hidden Son of Man. But this in itself is not the end of the matter. 
The results of this test are not accessible to the disciple. His own 
estimate is vulnerable, as is that of his neighbor. His act of mercy 
entangles him in a network of social prejudices where no one can 
serve as judge. Only the Son of Man is qualified to pronounce, 
“Well done,” and to extend the invitation, “Come.” Unless he re- 
turns, the thought of identifying him with “the least’’ remains noth- 
ing more than an interesting and perhaps edifying idea. The valid- 
ity of such an idea could never be established. Faith in his return is 
evidence that we have to deal with a person and not merely with an 
abstract idea of Christ. In fact, the parable accents the contrast be- 
tween this person and the disciples’ notion of him. It confronts each 


disciple with a single expectation. When the Son of Man comes he 
will surprise everyone, either with the unexpected rigor or with the 
unexpected mercy of his verdict. This Judge, however, will be the 
same person who has earlier identified himself with “the least of 
these,” and who, earlier still, has exemplified the divine mercy both 
in his parable and in his Passion. 





CHURCH AND RELIGION IN 
PRESENT-DAY SCOTLAND 


By Norman V. Hope 


N order to appreciate the religious situation in Scotland today, 
I some understanding of the history of Scottish Christianity is 

necessary. ‘Though Christianity was brought to Scotland in the 
fifth century by St. Ninian, the country was not evangelized in an 
organized and settled way until the sixth and seventh centuries by 
Celtic missionaries from Ireland, notably St. Columba of Iona. In 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, under the influence of Queen 
Margaret, wife of Malcolm Canmore, and her sons, the Scottish 
Church was brought into allegiance to the Church of Rome, of 
which it was declared to be a “special daughter,” and to which it 
remained faithful for the rest of the Middle Ages. 

The corruption which pervaded the Roman Church throughout 
Europe during later medieval times affected Scotland as much as any 
other country, and perhaps more so. It was therefore not surprising 
that the Reformation movement of the sixteenth century should re- 
ceive an eager welcome in Scotland. Under the leadership of John 
Knox and others, Scotland in 1560 formally threw off the papal 
allegiance and set up a Protestant Church on the Calvinistic model. 
Though it would be too much to say that the medieval Church of 
Scotland had completely lacked religious vitality, it is no serious ex- 
aggeration to affirm with Thomas Carlyle that for Scotland the 
Reformation was “a resurrection as from death.’”” In the Reforma- 
tion movement Scotland found its soul. From that epoch-making 
religious change dates whatever real greatness the country has had 
and whatever contribution of permanent value it has made to the 
world, not only in the religious but even also in the secular sphere. 
Following the Reformation, Scotland became devoutly religious. _ Its 
people, brought up on the Bible—first the Geneva Bible of 1560 and 
then the Authorized Version of 161 1—and on the Westminster Shorter 
Catechism, with its profound and searching dictum that “man’s chief 
end is to glorify God and enjoy him forever,” became acutely con- 
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scious of God and his redemption through Jesus Christ from their 
earliest youth. 

Scottish Presbyterian Christianity, of course, has not been without 
its faults. It has been unduly narrow—for example, in its rigid 
Sabbatarianism; and it has been deeply divisive. Donald Carswell 
somewhere speaks of the Church of Scotland’s “long and discreditable 
career of schism’’; and although this statement is too sweeping and 
severe, it points to one obvious fault in Scottish Presbyterianism, 
namely its tendency to separation. Despite such faults, however, 
Scotland since the Reformation has made a remarkable and even 
unique contribution to the religious life of the world. It has pro- 
duced great preachers, from John Knox to Alexander Whyte, James 
Black, and James S. Stewart. It has given to the world great Chris- 
tian statesmen like Andrew Melville, Alexander Henderson, Thomas 
Chalmers. Robert Rainy, and John White. It has contributed 
worthily to almost every branch of Biblical scholarship—with 
men like Andrew B. Davidson, William Robertson Smith, and 
Adam C. Welch in the Old Testament field, James Denney and 
Alexander B. Bruce in the field of New Testament, T. M. Lindsay 
and James Mackinnon in Church History, and Robert Flint, W. P. 
Paterson, H. R. Mackintosh, and John Baillie in theology itself. 
And it has taken its due share in the foreign mission enterprise. In- 
deed the Church of Scotland was the first major church body officially 
to sponsor foreign missions—it set up its Foreign Mission Committee 
in 1824—and since then Scottish missionaries like Alexander Duff, 
Robert Laws, and Dugald Christie have done much to carry the 
Christian Gospel to “regions beyond,” particularly India, Africa, and 
China. 


I 


How does the situation stand today? ‘There can be little doubt 
that the influence of Christianity has declined in Scotland during the 
course of the present century, and particularly since the outbreak of 
World War I in 1914. ‘This weakening of Christian influence has 
been described as a “retreat from religion”; and perhaps such a 
description is not too strong. What reasons may be assigned for 
this? First, the two world wars of 1914-18 and 1939-45. Wars 
never help the Christian cause: how can they, with their concen- 
tration on methods of destruction, their contempt for human person- 
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ality and their encouragements to moral laxity? If this is true of 
wars in general, it is particularly true of these two global wars of the 
present century which bit so deeply into the national life. The 
second cause of this religious decline in Scotland is the rise of so-called 
Welfare State. Within the past century—and particularly the past 
half century—the state has taken over many functions formerly dis- 
charged by the Church, such as poor relief, education, health services, 
and provision for social and recreational activities. ‘The inevitable 
result of this has been that the interest of many Scotsmen and Scots- 
women—particularly those of the younger generation—tends to center 
around these state-sponsored activities to the neglect of the Church. 
The third and deepest cause of the religious decline in Scotland is 
secularism, which Georgia Harkness aptly defines as “the organization 
of life as if God did not exist.” Many Scots take no interest in or- 
ganized religion today, because they feel no need for it; they consider 
that they have enough to fill up their lives with the activities of this 
present world without troubling themselves about the world to come. 
In other words, their lives are so dominated by secular interests that 
God is squeezed out. They are not opposed to Christianity; they 
are simply indifferent to it and all that it stands for. 

The symptoms of this “retreat from religion” are several. Perhaps 
the most obvious outward symptom is the changed way in which 
Sunday is observed in present-day Scotland, especially in the cities. 
There was a time, when Sunday was kept with almost judaical rigor; 
it was given over entirely to worship, rest, and the contemplation of 
higher things. But today, the traditional Puritan Sabbath in Scot- 
land has given way to the Continental Sunday, whose chief command- 
ment seems to be, “Remember the Sabbath-day to keep it jolly!’ A 
recent commentator, Mr. Moray Maclaren, puts the matter thus: 
“Sunday after Sunday the early morning streets of our towns are 
crowded with young men and girls on bicycles or on foot, pouring 
out to spend the day in the country—some of the latter being dressed 
in costumes which would have appalled most practicing Presbyterians 
even on a weekday forty years ago. And if this early morning efflux 
is followed later in the day by a more middle-aged exodus in motor- 
cars and buses, it is doubtful if more than a minute proportion of 
those who make it up have spent a part of the morning going to the 
Kirk” (The Scots, 1951, p. 215). Few would want to see a return to 
the traditional Puritan Sabbath; but no one who is concerned for the 
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Christian good of Scotland can view with anything other than deep 
misgiving the present-day Sunday non-observance. 

Asecond symptom is the decline in Church attendance. It has been 
said that one of the fastest-growing sects today is that of the seventh 
day absentists! Certainly Church attendance has gone down in Scot- 
land during the present century. John Highet in his recent book, 
The Churches in Scotland Today (1950), suggests that “a weakening 
of religious conviction is not the sole possible cause of falling Church 
attendances: other factors may operate to which some weight at least 
must be given. Some of these factors are: the inadequate transport 
service to take people to morning worship, the unsuitability for some 
people of the times of both morning and evening service, and the 
lack of an afternoon service except on Communion Sundays; Sunday 
shift-work, which many ministers declare to be the major cause of 
falling attendance; and the quality of the ministration” (pp. 77-78). 
But undoubtedly the three factors mentioned above have much to do 
with the recent decline in Church attendance. 

Another such symptom is the decrease in the number of candidates 
for the Christian ministry. ‘This number had been declining be- 
tween the two World Wars; and although it increased immediately 
after the close of World War II, this upsurge proved to be merely 
temporary. The current number of theological students in all four 
Scottish divinity halls is around 200—far fewer than are necessary to 
fill all the vacant charges. 

A further symptom of the “retreat from religion” is the gambling 
fever which has taken such a powerful hold in Scotland. It has been 
estimated that one million Scottish families—55% of the total popula- 
tion—gamble on the football pools every week during the season. 
Allegedly, the appeal of these pools lies in the fact that in im- 
poverished and tax-ridden Britain, they offer about the only chance 
there is of getting rich quickly. But even if this is true, it still 
furnishes a vivid illustration of the loosened hold which the Christian 
faith has upon the gamblers. 


II 


Are there any hopeful signs on the religious horizon in Scotland? 
Happily there are several. The first is this, that the Christian forces 
in Scotland are more united today than they have been since 1690, 
and perhaps since 1560. After the Reformation in the sixteenth 
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century, and especially after the Revolution settlement in 1690, the 
Protestant forces of Scotland tended to divide up and separate from 
one another. The Episcopalians finally left the established Church 
of Scotland after 1690. In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
various groups of Presbyterians—Secession, Relief, and Free Church 
—hived off. Not only were these groups separate in their organiza- 
tion, but they were none too friendly in their attitude toward the 
parent Church of Scotland from which they had separated; indeed 
in the 1880’s and 90’s they agitated for its dis-establishment. 

Within recent years, however, a movement for unity and friend- 
ship has grown up in Protestant Scotland. ‘Thanks to Church 
mergers in 1847, 1900, and 1929, Scottish Presbyterians are—with 
minor exceptions—united in one national Church of Scotland, es- 
tablished but free of state control. Clearly, Scottish Presbyterianism 
is better equipped to Christianize the country than it has been for 
centuries. While the Scottish Episcopalians still remain apart from 
this national Presbyterian Church, relations between the two bodies 
are increasingly cordial and co-operative as they are between the 
Church of Scotland and other non-established Churches, such as, the 
Methodists, the Congregationalists, and the Baptists. 

The second encouraging feature of the contemporary Scottish 
religious scene is the revival of interest in theology. ‘This movement 
affects all ranks in the ministry of the Church of Scotland but es- 
pecially the younger men who were actively engaged in World War 
II. If any date can be assigned for the beginning of this movement, 
it would be 1940, when—just at the time when Hitler’s divisions were 
over-running Western Europe and Britain stood in deadly peril—the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland appointed a Commission 
on the “Interpretation of the Will of God in the Present Crisis,” with 
Dr. John Baillie, the eminent theologian, as chairman. ‘This Com- 
mission brought in annual reports until 1945; and these reports, 
marked by penetrating Christian insight and religious realism, re- 
ceived widespread publicity, and had the effect of creating awareness 
of the fact that, as General Douglas MacArthur later put it, “the 
problem basically is theological.” 

To this theological revival several influences have contributed. 
For one thing, there has been a revival of interest in the sixteenth 
century reformers, especially John Calvin. Again, the works of 
Barth and Brunner have been widely read in ministerial circles in 
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Scotland: indeed both of these men have delivered Gifford Lectures 
there. In 1949 the proposal was adopted to translate into English 
Barth’s monumental Dogmatik, with Dr. T. F. ‘Torrance and the Rev. 
J. K. S. Reid—two of the younger theologians of present day Scotland 
—as joint editors, supported by a corps of translators. An Edinburgh 
publishing firm has agreed to issue this work, which may be expected 
to appear in the not-too-distant future. Another influence is that 
of Reinhold Niebuhr, whose Edinburgh Gifford Lectures on The 
Nature and Destiny of Man delivered in 1939, were not only well 
attended, but widely circulated in book form. But the exponents of 
the current Scottish theological revival, though thus indebted to and 
influenced by others, have maintained a characteristic independence 
and sanity which has saved them from dangerous extremes—for ex- 
ample, in their understanding of the doctrines of God and man. 

This new Scottish theological movement may be characterized as 
one of Biblical realism. For, while not in the least obscurantist, it 
goes back primarily to the Bible—and especially the New Testament 
—for its basic message, and seeks so to apply this Biblical revelation 
as to give to Christian preaching and evangelism authority, depth, and 
relevance. 

The organ of this theological revival is the Scottish Journal of 
Theology. ‘This quarterly was begun in 1948, “‘born of the convic- 
tion that theology is a task urgent upon the whole Church,” and with 
the idea of providing “both a place for such [theological] discussion 
and a stimulus to it” (Editorial, June, 1948). Edited by T. F. Tor- 
rance and J. K. S. Reid, it has now attained a circulation of around 
one thousand copies; and its learned and weighty articles and reviews 
have done much to stimulate theological thought not only in Scotland, 
but even further afield. 

Thirdly, in Scotland today, even amid the prevailing secularism, 
whereever a minister has a vital Christian message and gives himself 
wholeheartedly to its proclamation, his work will not fail to bring 
results. In Edinburgh, for example, Palmerston Place Church has 
flourished for the past twenty-five years under the ministry of the 
Reverend William C. Macdonald, even though the area in which 
the church is located has to a large extent lost its residential character. 
In Glasgow, the Reverend Tom Allan took over the North Kelvinside 
Church in 1946. When he came to it, this church was not doing 
well; but under Mr. Allan’s dynamic leadership, it has become one of 
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the most vital centers of Christian evangelism and witness in Glas- 
gow. These illustrations—others might have been cited—are merely 
examples of this fact that, even in present-day Scotland, ministers with 
a vital message do not fail to get results of the right kind. 


III 


It must also be said that the Church of Scotland is more deeply 
concerned with Christian evangelism today than it has been in many 
years. Realizing that the Church that does not evangelize will 
fossilize, it is seeking to grapple with this fundamental problem 
eagerly and relevantly. It is doing this in several ways. For ex- 
ample, under the leadership of the Reverend D. P. Thompson, who 
heads up the Church of Scotland evangelistic work, fruitful cam- 
paigns have recently been held in Glasgow and Paisley. In Edin- 
burgh a campaign under Mr. Tom Rees, the well known and highly 
successful Welsh evangelist, has been held in the fall of 1952. 

Then there is the Iona Community movement which, started in 
the late 1930’s by Dr. George F. Macleod, has within recent years 
received the official approval of the Church of Scotland General As- 
sembly. This movement has various aspects, but in essence it is an 
attempt to re-evangelize Scotland on a parochial basis. ‘This it seeks 
to do by forming in as many parishes as possible “cell” groups of 
churchmen, both lay and ministerial. “These members live by a rule 
of Christian commitment and self-discipline. They worship and 
work together; and they thus operate as a leavening influence not 
merely in the older settled parishes of the Church of Scotland, but 
likewise in the newer housing areas where multitudes have not yet 
been able to secure adequate church facilities. It is difficult to esti- 
mate with any precision just how fruitful and effective this Iona 
Movement is in present-day Scotland. But that it is making some 
contribution to the Christian good of the country, and especially 
to the evangelization of the non-churched, is certain. 

The Church of Scotland is also pioneering in another new type of 
evangelism, namely industrial chaplaincies. ‘The idea behind this 
movement is that if the people will not come to the Church for the 
Gospel, the Church must go to the people with the Gospel. So, 
under the leadership of the Reverend William Macintyre, various 
ministers—some part-time, some full-time—are going into factories 
and workshops and other industrial plants to preach and live the 
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Christian Gospel in daily intimate contact with men and women at 
their work. Already this movement has borne fruit in increased 
interest in the Church on the part of quite a number of industrial 
workers, as well as employers, and also in the formation in April, 
1952, of the Scottish Christian Industrial Order, each. of whose mem- 
bers is pledged “to take the inspiration of congregational worship 
and fellowship into his work, there to live according to the highest 
Christian ideals he knows, and thus to be a living witness of the 
efficacy of Christianity for modern problems.” This industrial chap- 
laincy movement is, of course, very new, but it may well prove to be 
the most fruitful and effective method of bringing Jesus Christ to 
present-day Scotland. 





COUNCILS IN CRISIS 


By Henry P. Van Dusen 


O one who attempts to survey the total reality of ecumenical 
Christianity today in comprehensive and dispassionate per- 
spective can escape the conviction that it is approaching, if 

it does not already stand within, a time of fundamental, far-reaching 
transition. 

This statement is much more than a reiteration of the familiar 
platitude: “Now is always an hour of crisis.” This is a crisis in the 
special sense of a necessary, inescapable transition, a transition dic- 
tated by the inherent logic of development. ‘This is true at every 
level: on the world scene, in the United States, and in local com- 
munities. 

On the world scene the World Council of Churches has passed 
successfully through the initial stage of its life—birth, infancy, and 
youth. It has domesticated itself within the consciousness of the 
leadership of the member-churches. The first flush of enthusiasm 
has begun to wane. Its inherent limitations and stresses have 
emerged more clearly. ‘The Second Assembly, at Evanston in 1954, 
promises to prove both more difficult and more decisive than the 
constituting assembly at Amsterdam in 1948. 

At the national level, a “time of testing’ likewise appears im- 
minent. The National Council of Churches has also experienced 
its birth-throes. We all rejoice in the coming into being of the 
Council. We marvel at the skill of its obstetricians and midwives. 
Does history—certainly Church history—record a more careful, 
patient, persistent, and successful achievement of institutional manip- 
ulation than the merging of twelve national interdenominational 
bodies into one, especially the winning of consent (and, in most 
instances, convinced and enthusiastic approval) by the several hun- 
dred official Church bodies—denominations, boards, and agencies— 
whose affirmative vote was the precondition for the actual constituting 
of the National Council of Churches? We stand in awe—when we 
do not stand aghast—at the intricacy and complexity of the resulting 
organizational structure, “beyond challenge, the most complex and 
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intricate piece of ecclesiastical machinery this planet has ever wit- 
nessed.”” But already its friendliest critics are raising serious ques- 
tions; difficult issues of transition loom for early confrontation. 

On the local level, again, there are vital issues which have long 
lain dormant, or have but slowly emerged, which are beginning to 
press for consideration as a prelude to action. 

What are the major issues confronting the Councils of Churches at 
this moment of transition? Four, I would suggest: 


(1). Problems implicit in the transfer of leadership from those who 
so largely guided the destinies of the Councils in the days of 
their initial projection to the guardians officially designated by 
the member-churches; 

. The relation of world interdenominationalism and world de- 
nominationalism; 

. Th relations of local and regional Councils of Churches in 
the United States to the National Council of Churches; 

. The relations of Christian unity and Christian missions, of the 
World Council of Churches and the International Missionary 
Council. 


I 


Among the closest friends and well-wishers of the National Council 
of Churches, a spirited and significant debate is now in progress. It 
focusses on the question whether the free and prophetic leadership 
which has guided several of the “‘“merging-bodies,” notably the Federal 
Council of Churches and the Foreign Missions Conference, can con- 
tinue within the National Council of Churches. Actually, this is a 
pressing question for ecumenism at every level. 

The logical mind would prefer to suppose that ecumenical Christi- 
anity, in each of its major branches, is the direct creation of the 
Churches, acting through their officially designated and instructed 
leaders. Actually, in large measure, it is the creation of individual 
Christians, devout and loyal church-members to be sure, but persons 
without major status and responsibility within their respective ec- 
clesiastical bodies. In the United States, it was almost an axiom that 
early ecumenical leadership came from outside rather than from 
within the ranks of official denominational leadership. 

The ecumenical movement, in both its American and its world 
organs, stands today at a moment of fateful transition marked by the 
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transfer of responsibility for its direction from the hands of a small 
group of men, mostly of pioneering vision, spirit and conviction, who 
brought it to birth (“ecumaniacs,” they have been affectionately 
dubbed) into the hands of a very much larger number of denomina- 
tional officers and official appointees (“ecclesiastical wheelhorses,” 
they have been called), many of them by temperament and habit 
cautious and conservative, who had a minor part in its creation but 
who now (because of its basic character as the creature of its member- 
Churches) must guide its future. The transfer of responsibility is 
an accomplished fact and will not be reversed; there can be no 
return to the control of the prophets. But the outcome of that 
transition, whether continuing life and growth, or stagnation or 
lingering death, is still to be determined. Whether this transition 
can be effected without the by-product which has accompanied so 
many similar transitions in Christian history—the quiet and gradual 
but firm elimination of the prophets—remains to be seen. 

I have posed the question in terms of a concrete and immediate 
situation. But a much larger and more general issue is involved— 
the role of prophetic, independent and sometimes radical individuals 
and groups within movements which are preponderantly ecclesiastical 
in structure and control. 


II 


What is happening in world denominationalism is a story familiar 
to us all. Clear across the earth and at every level, advance in inter- 
denominationalism has been followed by resurgent denominational- 
ism. The growth of world ecumenism and its organizational ex- 
pression in the several world ecumenical bodies has led, all 
unwittingly and unwillingly, to the emergence of world confessional- 
ism or, as it is sometimes misnamed, ‘‘Ecumenical Denominational- 
ism.” 

It is important to recall that this is not the first instance of this 
paradoxical cause-and-effect sequence in modern Christian history. 
It has occurred at least twice before, in connection with the rise of the 
two earlier developments which were the principal progenitors of 
present-day ecumenical Christianity—Christian missions and the stu- 
dent Christian movements. 

The events most generally recognized as marking the initiation of 
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the modern impulse toward Christian unity on either side of the 
Atlantic were the founding of the London Missionary Society in 1795 
and of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
in 1810. Neither was, strictly speaking, “interdenominational” but 
rather ““non-denominational.”” Each owed its origin to individual 
Christians of different communions, not to official action of their 
Church bodies. But, for a number of years, each served as the 
agency through which the several denominations sent missionaries 
abroad. ‘The later effect of each was to quicken within these de- 
nominations a conviction of missionary responsibility leading them to 
found their own missionary bodies. Ultimately, both the London 
Missionary Society and the American Board virtually lost their 
original non-denominational character and became agencies of the 
Congregational Churches as one after another of the other co- 
operating denominations created its own missionary agency, withdrew 
from inter-denominational co-operation and threw its strength into 
its own mission board. As Dr. Richey Hogg has pointed out in his 
Ecumenical Foundations, ““With rising denominational consciousness 
and vigour in the nineteenth century, most of this co-operation was 
surrendered.” 

Again, toward the end of the nineteenth century, fresh vitality 
flowed into the Churches and the missionary enterprise through 
the birth of the student Christian movements. They, likewise, were 
not inter-denominational but non-denominational in character, spon- 
sored and supported by individual Christians of many communions 
but not initially by the Churches themselves. Again, the earlier 
pattern was re-enacted: the example of the pioneering non-denomina- 
tional student movements prompted the several communions to 
launch student work of their own; witness the widespread Wesley and 
Westminster Foundations, Canterbury and Pilgrim Societies, etc., 
and the trend toward world denominational student organizations. 

It might have been forecast, therefore, that the rise of the world- 
wide ecumenical movement of these latter years would quickly lead 
to accentuated denominational consciousness, organization, and ac- 
tivity on a world scale. Just this has happened. The relation of 
the World Council and its sister agencies to “world confessionalism” 
presents one of the most baffling problems, if not threats, to ecumeni- 
cal Christianity. 
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From this historic pattern, now thrice repeated, what lessons may 
be drawn? First, contrary to common assumption, the pioneering 
advances of the Christian cause in modern times have not sprung 
from revitalized Churches; the cause-and-effect relationship has been 
the reverse. Second, the infusion into the denominations of im- 
pulses initially non-denominational has, generally speaking, broad- 
ened their scope but diminished their prophetic vision and power. 
Third, resurgent denominationalism, whether in missions or among 
students or on the world front, has tended to sap the vitality, dull 
the cutting edge, and retard the fulfillment of true ecumenism. 

This is an issue which, at the moment, is most painfully recognized 
and is being most actively canvassed within Christian unity dis- 
cussions. Actually, it poses problems which are in their incidence 
far more grave and in their outcome far more determinative for the 
Christian world mission. To put the point bluntly—throughout 
large areas of the world mission, and these on the whole the most 
mature and prophetic, world denominationalism, far from being a 
logical and natural development in this era of world-consciousness, 
is an anachronism, a historical absurdity, an attempt to revive on a 
world scale a species already extinct and reverently but happily in- 
terred within the “Younger Church” areas. What is the meaning of 
world confessionalism to the membership of United Churches of 
Christ, whether in Japan or in South India or in North India or in 
the Philippines? 

Here is one of the most pressing of all current issues for ecumenical 
Christianity at every level—the right relation between denominational 
and interdenominational Church structures. Obviously, this is a 
matter to be thought through rightly in terms of the doctrine of the 
Church. What is the ideal, i.e., normative, conception of the Body 
of Christ? 

Clearly, what is at stake in this issue is, in the long view, the pattern 
of the Church of Christ of the future. Concretely, shall the United 
Churches of Christ which have already taken form in half a dozen 
of the most advanced “Younger Church” areas be acknowledged as 
forerunners of the normative Christian Church of tomorrow? Or 
shall the pattern of historic denominationalism, through the instru- 
mentality of world organizations, retard the multiplication of norma- 
tive Churches throughout the world, and even, though doubtless not 
deliberately, strain if not shake the existing forerunners? 
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III 


Another problem, confronting the National Council of Churches, 
comes closer home, very much closer home. It concerns the re- 
lation of State, County, and local Councils to the National Council 
of Churches. It arises out of this anomaly: the present structure of 
the National Council of Churches provides no logical or adequate 
relationship with the bodies to which it is, in fact, more naturally 
akin and upon which it is more vitally dependent than any others. 

Logically, the National Council of Churches should rest on two 
legs: 1. national denominational Church-bodies; 2. regional and local 
interdenominational bodies. Actually, structurally, it is attempting 
to stand on one leg. The right, or possible, resolution of that 
anomaly I do not attempt to suggest. I do urge, however, that the 
anomaly should and must be faced for what it is. Nor is it confined 
to the American National Council of Churches. As we shall note 
in a moment, it has a striking parallel in world ecumenism in the 
relation of National Christian Councils to the International Mis- 
sionary Council and the World Council of Churches. 

Moreover, it is obvious that the solution of some of the other most 
important problems (e.g., denominationalism and interdenomination- 
alism) is implicit in this; and, perhaps, can only be solved through a 
right resolution of this anomaly. ‘That suggests the significance for 
the wider interests of ecumenism at all levels of current efforts to 
bring the National Council of Churches to a decisive wrestling with 
this problem. 


IV 


Ecumenical Christianity is, both historically and contempora- 
neously, a two-armed organism. This organism has no existence 
apart from its two limbs: the International Missionary Council and 
the World Council of Churches. From the outset, it has been 
obvious that some intimate and sound relationship between these two 
bodies must be developed. As far back as 1938, a Joint Committee 
was constituted. Even two years before Amsterdam, the Joint Com- 
mission of the Churches on International Affairs was formed at 
Cambridge in 1946. After Amsterdam, the relationship or close 
“association”’ was symbolized by reciprocal titles and a Joint Secre- 
lariat in Asia. At that point, the matter stands today. 
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The leaders of the Christian world mission (International Mis- 
sionary Council) find themselves compelled to seek to apply a firm 
brake to what, to most of the leaders of the Christian unity movement 
and also of the “Younger Churches,” appears to be a natural, inevi- 
table, and desirable development toward closer integration. Their 
expressed misgivings are mainly three: 

(1). The International Missionary Council is a federation of mis- 
sionary societies from the older Churches and national Christian 
councils of the “Younger Churches,” but the World Council of 
Churches is a federation of Churches. As regards the missionary 
societies, some of the oldest (in Europe) are not official Church bodies. 
Would these be excluded or disinherited if the International Mis- 
sionary Council became organically integrated with the World 
Council of Churches? 

(2). The members of the International Missionary Council among 
the “Younger Churches” are national Christian councils, not 
Churches, embracing Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Associations and other Christian bodies other than Churches. But, 
membership in the World Council of Churches is limited to 
Churches. Would the numerous non-ecclesiastical participants in 
the national Christian councils be disenfranchised if the International 
Missionary Council should become organically united with the World 
Council? 

(3). Missionary leadership tends to be suspicious of, if not hostile 
to, preoccupation with theology, for example, the Faith and Order 
interest, especially because many of the more cautious and conserva- 
tive positions on Faith and Order are taken in deference to Eastern 
Orthodoxy; and the Orthodox Churches are both insistent upon 
Faith and Order and non-missionary. 

On the other hand, the relationship between the world mission and 
Christian unity, as represented by their two world bodies, can hardly 
be expected to halt at its present stage of “‘consultation” and “as- 
sociation.” Indeed, the whole history of the Christian unity de- 
velopment in missions and the “Younger Churches’ argues in favor 
of going forward. And such a permanent stopping-place as the 
present position involves was never anticipated. There are at least 
three strong reasons for further advance: 
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(1). On the side of the world mission, the “Younger Churches” as 
members of both bodies are expected to carry their full responsi- 
bilities in both. But with their widely-dispersed constituencies, their 
meager resources of money and man-power, especially leadership, and 
their own pressing tasks, this is too demanding a burden for their 
limited strength to assume. ‘There can be little question that the 
“Younger Churches” desire membership within and responsibility to 
one single world Christian body which should embrace the heritages, 
riches, and possibilities of both the International Missionary Council 
and the World Council of Churches. 

(2). On the side of Christian unity, there has been, happily, no 
effort or tendency to hurry developments, and there will be no suasion 
from that side. But there remains the fundamental necessity seen 
by the leaders of the W.C.C. from the outset—the need of any vital 
and sound movement of Christian unity for the challenge and en- 
richment of Christian evangelism and missions at its very heart. 

(3). Behind these two factors stands the pressure of the normal and 
inexorable logic of development. 

The first misgiving of the missionary leaders—lest a closer inte- 
gration of the International Missionary Council with the World 


Council would result in the exclusion of missionary societies (princi- 
pally in certain Continental European countries) which are not 
agencies of Churches—had its counterpart in a dilemma faced in the 
formation of the American National Council of Churches. The 
question arose as to the role of certain members of the merging bodies, 
notably certain mission boards whose parent Churches have not 
entered the National Council. The solution has been the con- 


tinuing membership of these Boards within the Foreign Division, 
although the Churches they represent are not members of the Coun- 
cil itself. 

With respect to the second misgiving of the missionary leaders— 
lest certain member bodies in national Christian councils such as the 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations should like- 
wise be excluded from full participation—the American National 
Council has recently taken a decision in a closely parallel dilemma 
concerning the status of non-ecclesiastical student Christian associa- 
tions within its projected Department of Campus Work. It has ruled 
that these, likewise, may enter the Division or Department of the 
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National Council as full members, even though their parent bodies 
are not presently eligible for membership in the Council itself. 

In both instances, the incorporation of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference within the National Council of Churches furnishes im- 
portant precedent for International Missionary Council-World Coun- 
cil of Churches relationships. Indeed one may hazard the forecast 
that the success or failure of the incorporation of the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference within the National Council of Churches will ulti- 
mately determine the relation of missions within the World Council 
of Churches. 

As to the third misgiving—the preoccupation of the Christian unity 
movement, as represented by the World Council, with theological 
questions, especially those of Faith and Order—just these issues are 
taking an increasingly important place in the thought and life of the 
“Younger Churches” as they press forward in their determination to 
achieve larger and more comprehensive Church union. Moreover, 
the “Younger Churches” give promise of making vital contributions 
to the solution of these very questions, less through theoretical resolu- 
tion of theological differences than through actual resolution in prac- 
tice. As one of their ablest theologians and leaders recently put the 
matter in a private letter: 


“I was interested to notice your plea [made at the meeting of the 
Foreign Division of the National Council in Toronto last January] 
that there be real integration between the I.M.C. and W.C.C. The 
I.M.C.’s fear, I suspect, is that the missionary obligation of the 
Church is in danger of being forgotten in all this ‘domestic’ theologi- 
cal concern of the W.C.C. But what the I.M.C. should realize is 
that its greatest challenge is to make the W.C.C. missionary conscious. 
By maintaining a separate identity it may not necessarily achieve 
this end; what it needs to preserve is its distinctive function within 
the Church.” 


In summary, Christian missions have had a determinative influence 
upon the effort for Christian unity at every point. The movement 
of Christian missions and the movement for Christian unity—and the 
two bodies which respectively represent them on the world scene— 
belong together. Usually, in such matters, theory precedes practice; 
elaboration of the ideal-end long antedates its fulfillment in fact. 
In this case, the reverse order has obtained. Christian missions have 
always fructified efforts for Christian unity. In these recent years, 
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Christian missions has given to Christian unity new reality, fresh 
impetus, and the most significant fulfillments. The time has come 
when a relationship which exists in fact should be translated into 
more adequate form. ‘The two should be organically united. This 
is the most clamant imperative upon both for the days just ahead. 
The call comes to all who hold leadership in both to weld these two 
branches of ecumenical Christianity into one single World Christian 
Movement. 





CAN THE CHURCHES GIVE A COMMON 
MESSAGE TO THE WORLD? 


By LesstizE NEwBIGIN 


Assembly in the summer of 1954, and the task of preparation 

has already begun. ‘The first Assembly at Amsterdam (1948) 
brought the Council into being. Its importance was not so much 
in its pronouncements as in the fact that it happened. ‘The only 
sentence in its Message which has become memorable was the sen- 
tence—“We intend to stay together.” ‘That decision justified the 
holding of the Assembly. 

But for the second Assembly it will obviously not be enough to 
say, ‘“We are still together’’—though the fact is no small sign of God’s 
mercy. ‘The Churches will rightly expect from the Assembly that 
it should help to clarify for them their common message and their 
common task. They will rightly pray that out of so great a gathering 
there may come some new common insight. And both inside and 
outside the Churches, men and women will seek in the Assembly’s 
proceedings an answer to the question: “Can the Churches give a 
common message to the world?” 

The whole life of the World Council is, of course, continuously 
involved in the effort to answer that question by word and by deed. 
For the next two years the effort will center in common preparation 
for the Assembly itself through the co-operative study of Christians 
in many lands and many communions. An “Advisory Commission 
on the Main Theme of the Assembly”’ has already issued two reports 
which are before the Churches. The Study Department is promoting 
a very extensive programme of study centering around the main 
theme. The purpose of this article is to ask, “What kind of answer 
do we expect to this question?” 


Ts World Council of Churches is planning to hold its second 


I. ENCOUNTER AND CHALLENGE 


When one first steps out of the confines of one’s own Church and 
one’s own people into an ecumenical conference or study-group, one 
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goes through a series of painful experiences. After the first thrill of 
finding that there are so many different kinds of Christians in the 
world, one is shocked to discover that most of them hold horribly 
distorted conceptions of Christianity, obviously warped by all sorts of 
national and cultural factors. An Englishman, listening for the first 
time to the remarks of Christians from America, or Germany, or 
Hungary, or India, feels at first that, whether the man speaking is a 
Lutheran, an Anglican, a Presbyterian, or what not, it is his national 
background that is most strongly influencing what he says. “This is 
doubtless a form of Christianity,” he will think, “but it is a very 
Americanized (or ‘Continental,’ or ‘Oriental’) form of it. This 
man’s idea of Christianity is obviously mainly dictated by his na- 
tional situation.” 

A second discovery, still more painful, is that the same is true of 
himself. He begins to discover that phrases which he had used with 
the utmost unction in his pulpit at home are here sharply challenged 
as expressions of a merely national or cultural sentiment. He begins 
to look critically both at his own religion and at that of others and to 
ask, ‘How much of this is really the Gospel of God, valid equally for 
every human soul, and how much is an amalgam of that Gospel with 
the prevaling fashions of thought in a particular nation or group?” 
The agonizing difficulty of the struggle of ecumenical thinking is the 
measure of its value. It is not a matter of mobilizing world opinion 
behind one’s own Christian convictions; it is a matter of testing those 
convictions by the Gospel itself and suffering the penetration of that 
Word of God of which the Scripture tells us that it is sharper than 
any two-edged sword. 

These first experiences of the ecumenical encounter should warn 
us to be critical of a certain kind of demand that the Churches shall 
speak a common message to the world, especially when it is the de- 
mand that this word shall be of a certain character—a word of hope, 
for instance. ‘The Churches are not master of their message. They 
must speak what is given tothem. It may be very different from what 
the world wishes to hear, or what the Churches wish to speak. 


II. WHat Does Tuts DEMAND MEAN? 


But we must go on further to ask, ““What precisely is meant by the 
demand for a common message?” The Churches already have the 
ecumenical creeds—summary statements of the Gospel which all 
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Churches have to proclaim always and everywhere. Will it not be 
sufficient to point the world there for an answer? What more 
tremendous message could be looked for than that? Is it not suf- 
ficient to go on proclaiming that to the world? “Yes,” it will be 
answered, “but the ecumenical creeds must be translated into the 
terms of our own day. What we need is a message for our own day 
and our own situation.” Certainly the creeds, and the Gospel which 
they enshrine, have to be translated, and that is done with more or 
less success every time an evangelist preaches the Gospel. Through- 
out the world, in a thousand languages, through the lips of hundreds 
of thousands of God’s servants, this is being done every day. And 
it isnot in vain. The Gospel is still proving itself to be under every 
sky the power of God unto salvation. 

But is it something more than this which is hoped for? Is it, we 
are compelled to ask, a common program? Of course, everyone will 
agree that all Christians cannot be united in one political movement, 
or persuaded to agree about all the detailed objectives of a world 
program. But, it may be asked, cannot Christians throughout the 
world unite in pointing the world to common objectives of the largest 
and most universal kind—to peace, for instance, and to social justice? 
Cannot the Church effectively define certain common objectives to 
which the efforts of all Christians everywhere could be directed, and 
to which Christians by the force of their persuasion and example 
could summon all men of good will everywhere? Are the Churches 
called upon, in this sense, to give a common message to the world? 

Certainly all Christians must seek peace and social justice, and 
must summon others to seek them. But the moment we begin to 
translate these words into practical action we are beset with our 
fundamental difficulties. "The question of peace cannot be separated 
from the question of the political order by which peace is to be se- 
cured and kept. One could say that all wars spring from the fact 
that both sides ardently desire peace but differ as to who is to be the 
guardian of that peace. The question of social justice cannot be 
separated from the question of what man is, and of what, therefore, 
his dues are. The pursuit of both these objectives leads us straight 
into the issues upon which we are at present most deeply divided. 
And it does not appear that Christianity offers us a point of view 
from which we can simply transcend these divisions, or from which 
we can see with complete certitude that the whole of truth lies on 
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one side of them. We Christians are also deeply involved in and 
perplexed by these conflicts. “There does not appear to be any reason 
to think that it will ever be otherwise, until that day when we shall 
know as we have been known. 


III. THe Divine MEssAGE 


What then? Are we to conclude sorrowfully that we can give no 
common message? We must certainly accept the fact that we shall 
disappoint some expectations as to what can be hoped for from a 
coming-together of the Churches. But that may be the necessary 
pre-condition for the hearing of the message which the Churches in 
fact have to deliver together. ‘The message which the Church has to 
give to the world is a message from beyond the boundary of the world. 
It is the message concerning One who died and rose again, and who 
will come again to judge the quick and the dead. It does not affirm 
one trend in world history as against others, but brings the whole 
world, the whole of human life, under judgment and mercy. It 
deals with issues much vaster than even the survival of civilization 
on this planet, with issues which would remain even if the most 
perfect human society conceivable were established. It concerns that 
which was before the world and that which will be when the world is 
nomore. It meets and overcomes the ultimate self-contradictions of 
human nature and human history of which all our “problems” are 
but symptoms, and which would remain if every “solution” for which 
we labor had been achieved. It can move the world precisely be- 
cause it is not of the world but has its center of gravity beyond the 
world. It is summed up in the single sentence with which the 
Church first faced the world—‘‘Jesus Christ is Lord.” 


IV. THe Lorpsuie oF CHrRIstT 


The whole of Christian theology is the effort to explicate that con- 
fession. Here four things only will be said about its meaning in the 
context of our present task. It means, firstly, the abandonment of 
the belief that man can ultimately plan his own history. It is Jesus 
who is Lord. The tower of Babel will not reach to heaven. Man 
cannot storm the throne of God. But when he accepts Christ’s 
Lordship and becomes incorporate in him, then the humblest inter- 
cessor is a sharer in his kingly and priestly power. 
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It means, secondly, that there is a radical discontinuity between 
all human manifestations of power and the ultimate power by which 
history is shaped toward its end. He who is Lord is he who was 
decisively rejected by men, crucified, dead, and buried. Human 
history is not projected in a straight line toward its end. The first 
among men may be last with God, and the last first. “The weakness 
of God is stronger than men, and the foolishness of God is wiser than 
men. A cup of cold water may have more ultimate significance than 
an army—not in the judgment of history—but in that final judgment 
which lies beyond history, at the other side of death and resurrection. 

It means, thirdly, therefore, that our hope is fixed on that which 
is beyond history. He who is Lord is he who was dead and is alive 
and has the keys of death and hell. He reigns from beyond that limit 
which is the ultimate boundary of all human history, and it is he who 
will bring history to its close. ‘There is no evading the radical other- 
worldliness of Christianity. That is precisely the secret of its power 
to change this world. ‘The attempt to tone down this drastic other- 
worldliness in the interests of this world is a betrayal of this world. 
Nothing can really move the world except that which has its center 
of gravity outside the world. 

Fourthly, to say that Jesus Christ is Lord is to acknowledge that he 
alone is to be obeyed here and now. When the other-worldliness of 
the Gospel is used as a means of escape from the responsibilities of 
this world, the Gospel is misunderstood and betrayed. The fact that 
the man in Christ is related directly to the Lord of history who is both 
saviour and judge, gives him both the possibility and the responsi- 
bility of acting significantly in every situation. Our vast interrelated 
global society oppresses the individual with a sense of the insignifi- 
cance of his own actions. He tries to escape from that sense of in- 
significance by losing his identity in some vast anonymous group. 
But by doing so he loses his humanity. The man in Christ knows 
that he is dealing in each day’s business with the Lord of history and 
can therefore offer his obedience to him each day, whether it be in 
the small circle of home or in those vaster worlds of political and 
economic and cultural life in which the individual so easily loses his 
significance. 

Christians have learned from the totalitarian movements of the 
past thirty years that belief in the significance of every human person 
can only be founded upon belief in God. It is no less urgent that 
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they should learn that belief in the possibility of significant human 
action can only be founded upon belief in the ultimate eschatological 
judgment of God. It has been commonly said during the past dec- 
ades that we live a double life, half in the little world of home and 
friends, a world of personal meeting where words and deeds all have 
meaning; and half in the vast impersonal world of modern planned 
society where the individual is often simply a cog in the machine. 
What we must see is that the second world will inevitably engulf and 
destroy the first unless it be true that the final judgment upon human 
action is not its contribution to the progress of humanity but the final 
judgment of God. 

Does this mean, then, that we are not to plan, not to trouble to 
calculate the effects of our actions upon the generations to come? 
No, we must certainly plan. There can be no evading of the re- 
sponsibilities which God has placed in our hands by the modern 
developments of applied science. But it means that we must turn 
our backs upon the illusion that there can be one plan to which all 
human progress is to be geared, and with which all Christians can 
be summoned to co-operate. That is the illusion of the builders 
of Babel. Man is not God, and when he seeks to be as God he be- 
comes the tool of the devil. When he understands the Cross, which 
shows him both how far he is from God and how near God is to him, 
he can begin in penitent and loving obedience to do God’s will on 
earth, looking to him who is in Heaven. What the Christian can 
do and must do in this world, can only be done because he serves 
a Kingdom not of this world. He can truly serve his day and genera- 
tion on earth because he loves and longs for Heaven. 


V. CoMMON WITNESS 


If these things are true, it follows that there are three things which 
the Churches must seek to do together, and the doing of them will 
be their common witness to the world. Firstly, they must set them- 
selves as they have never yet done to make the Gospel known to every 
creature. Secondly, they must seek to make the unity which they 
have in Christ visible, articulate, effective. This is not in order that 
Christians may be a stronger, more effectively mobilized force among 
the forces which shape world history. It is in order that the Gospel 
may be known in its fullness and truth, freed from the distortions of 
national and sectional interest, and that the world may see a unity 
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which is not of man but of God, and seeing it may believe the Gospel. 
Thirdly, they must seek together, sharing their experiences and unit- 
ing their prayers, to help every member to see and do God’s will in 
his own place, his own job, his own nation, and to offer that obedience 
in every place, whether in success or in failure, whether in the light 
of fame or in the shadow of obscurity, to the Lord who is at the right 
hand of the Father, who shall come again to judge, and whose king- 
dom shall have no end. 





THEOLOGICAL TABLE-TALK 
By Hucu T. Kerr, Jr. 


ENLIGHTENED IGNORANCE 


The Oxford University Socratic Club, which describes itself as 
an open forum for discussions between Christians and agnostics, has 
recently printed in pamphlet form a series of papers dealing with 
the meaning of “God-propositions” (The Socratic, Number Five, 
Blackwell, London; in America, The Philosophical Library, 15 East 
40th St., New York 16, N. Y., 63 pages, 1952, $1.75). The first 
article in the series, ““Modern Philosophy and Theology,” by Basil 
Mitchell, Fellow of Keble College, Oxford, traces the changing atti- 
tude of philosophy to theology from Hume, through the Logical 
Positivists, to the school of “logical classification.” 

Hume demonstrated the logical errors of natural theology in its 
effort to prove the existence of God, the positivists with their dis- 
tinction between “the meaningful and the meaningless” tended to 
reduce all theological assertions to “nonsensical pseudo-propositions,” 
the newer empirical approach which the Oxford philosophers favor 
is not so dogmatic but is prepared to ask of theologians such ques- 
tions as, ‘“What is the logic of theological statements?” “How do 
theological sentences behave?’’ “What jobs do God-propositions 
do?” 

The discussion is taken up in different ways by I. M. Crombie, 
Austin Farrer, H. H. Price, C. S. Lewis—all of Oxford, and Geoffrey 
Midgley of Newcastle. One point of agreement emerges in the re- 
peated statement that theological language is necessarily tied up with 
metaphor and analogy. ‘This creates a special problem from the 
side of theology in distinguishing between the figure or image of 
speech and the meaning or significance implied; and from the side 
of philosophy it requires a patient attempt to understand the peculiar 
nature of such “God propositions.’” The philosopher will be 
tempted to regard theology as leading to no more than “salutary 
agnosticism” or “enlightened ignorance.” ‘The theologian, however, 
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can take what consolation there is in the fact that even the philosopher 
is unsure of himself. Thus, at the end of one of the philosophical 
papers, the author says in a postscript, “I wish to say generally of this 
paper that it expresses views I no longer hold.” And Professor Price 
concludes his article by admitting, ““Nobody could be more muddled 
about these important questions than I am.” He adds, however, 
“perhaps it is better to be muddled than not to think about them at 
all.” This at least puts the Professor in the company of the great 
Augustine who, it will be remembered, said of his discussion of the 
Trinity that he spoke of the three Persons not so much to say any- 
thing as to avoid remaining silent. 


THE TOWN HALL OF THE WORLD 


Discussion or debate among those who differ profoundly on basic 
issues has always seemed to some to be a futile and unproductive 
pastime. ‘This complaint is frequently heard not only where phi- 
losophers and theologians gather but in the quite practical and con- 
crete deliberations of the United Nations. It is not uncommon to 
hear it said that the U.N. has failed of its purpose and that it ought 


to be modified if not abandoned altogether. 

A rigorous dissenter from this position is Charles H. Malik, the 
Lebanese Minister to the United States, who is the very able Chair- 
man of the U.N. Commission on Human Rights. A member of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, professor of philosophty at the American 
University of Beirut from 1937 to 1945, and the author of numerous 
articles in Arabian and American journals (e.g., TTHEOLoGy Topay, 
Jan., 1949), Mr. Malik is a defender and interpreter of the real 
objectives and purposes of the U.N. Speaking recently at a special 
United Nations service in the Chapel of Princeton University (which 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Letters upon him last June), he 
spoke of the U.N. as ‘““The Town Hall of the World” where it is at 
least possible for the nations to talk to one another and engage in the 
“creative exchange of ideas.” 

As a matter of fact, he said, the achievements of the U.N. in eco- 
nomic and social action, narcotic control, human rights, technical 
assistance, the international children’s emergency fund, and the like, 
have been impressive. Apart from these, however, the U.N. today re- 
flects even in its deep disagreements the nature and scope of the basic 
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issues that concern us all. ‘Thus it has served the useful purpose of 
clarifying and crystallizing what it is that both unites and divides us. 
To exclude the Soviet Union, for example, as some suggest, would 
mean that the U.N. was no longer the United Nations. Mr. Malik 
observed that when the Russian delegates were not present, the dis- 
cussions seemed to be dull and abstract, and the other delegates who 
ordinarily stuck together against Russia fell out among themselves. 
It must be remembered, moreover, that the U.N. labors under very 
serious limitations. Mr. Malik spoke of four. 

(1) The original intention of the San Francisco Conference was 
that the U.N. would not be responsible for creating peace but would 
be set up in order to maintain the peace following the treaties with 
Japan and Germany. But this means that the objective conditions 
under which the U.N. was meant to function have not been met; it 
is as if we were to give an automobile to a person in an undeveloped 
part of the country promising that in due course roads would be 
built. 

(2) The U.N. includes many nations of the world but not all, and 
it is therefore not fully or truly the United Nations. Some of the 
fifteen or more nations not now members are refused admittance for 
various reasons, and, so long as Germany, Italy, and Japan are out- 
side, many of the major problems of international peace and justice 
cannot be properly considered. 

(3) The U.N. is made up of a collection of sovereign states, 
jealously guarding and protecting their individuality in such a way 
as to make impossible any limitation of national sovereignty on be- 
half of international government. 

(4) The seeming futile debates in the U.N. symbolize the radical 
irreconcilable differences of mind and spirit which in our day divide 
the world, for example, into East and West. We use the same words 
to describe the problems and issues of our time, but we quite ob- 
viously mean different things. Words like “government,” “election,” 
“law,” “justice,” “democracy,” “arbitrary action,” “human rights,” 
“freedom,” “‘peace’’—are some of the more common terms which all 
nations use, but there is a wide variety of meaning possible for each 
ofthem. On a deeper level, in the category of mind and spirit, the 
vocabulary is even more ambiguous, and words like “history,” “God,” 
“man,” “truth,” “forgiveness,” “‘salvation’”—may actually be com- 
pletely absent in the thinking of a whole nation. 
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With such limitations as these in mind, a deep and patient sense of 
responsibility is required if the U.N. is to continue to serve as the 
Town Hall of the World. For America’s part, this will mean not 
only consideration of military policies, the closer relation of demo- 
cratic ideals with actual practices, the sharing of our abundance 
through such channels as technical assistance, but the difficult and 
unceasing attempt to engage constructively in the ideological struggle 
which is at the root of all our differences. 


A REFORMATION TRACT 


With all the current revival of interest in the Reformation and the 
writings of the Reformers, there are as yet many important and sig- 
nificant volumes and treatises of the period unavailable or untrans- 
lated. Is it not strange, for example, that Luther’s lectures on 
Romans have never been translated into English? * For the lesser 
known Reformation figures, the English literature is slim indeed. 
Martin Bucer (1491-1551) is a case in point. 

Any general book on the Reformation, or on Luther or Calvin, 
any standard encyclopedia or history of the Church, will indicate 
Bucer’s (or Butzer’s) importance as a connecting link between Luther 
and Calvin. As one of the leaders of the Strassburg Reformed move- 
ment and with a passion for unity, Bucer in many ways corresponds 
to Melanchthon among the Lutherans. He not only played his 
part on the Continent, but in 1549 he was invited by Cranmer to 
come to Cambridge where he taught theology until his death two 
years later. 

But a search for Bucer’s writings, which were many, is disappoint- 
ing and elusive. A project many years ago to collect his works ended 
prematurely with a single volume of items written during his English 
sojourn. In recent years a few books dealing with Bucer have ap- 
peared, such as Constantin Hopf’s Martin Bucer and the English 
Reformation (Oxford, 1946), and several professors at the University 
of Strassburg have translated into French some of his treatises in the 
series, Cahiers de la Revue d’histoire et de philosophie religieuses 
(see nos. 26, 32, 33). One of these, Traité de l'amour du prochain, 

*A publicity release regarding the series to be known as The Library of Christian 


Classics, which is to be published jointly by the S.C.M. Press, London, and the Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, includes a proposed translation by Wilhelm Pauck. 
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translated from the German by Henri Strohl, has now also been 
translated into English by Paul T. Fuhrmann under the title, Jn- 
struction in Christian Love (John Knox Press, Richmond, Virginia., 
68 pages, 1952, $1.50). Professor Fuhrmann, who is head of the 
Department of History of Christianity at Gammon Theological 
Seminary, is interested in making accessible some of the smaller 
Reformation tracts, and it will be remembered that three years ago 
he translated Calvin’s Instruction in Faith (1537). 

Bucer’s tract deals with God’s love to man and man’s love for his 
neighbor. “I exhort every one of you,” he wrote, “‘not to live for 
himself, but for his neighbor.” In the nature of a devotional medi- 
tation with frequent quotations of Biblical texts, Bucer first shows 
that sin has warped man’s love for neighbor into love of self. This 
is even true of the clergy of the Church and of the secular rulers— 
orders which God established “in order to further the public good.” 

In the second part, Bucer shows that only through faith are we 
able to do “‘all kinds of deeds of love for our neighbor.’’ Here the 
tract, it must be said, is disappointing. ‘The translator suggests in 
his Introduction that one reason why Bucer may enjoy a revival of 
interest in our day is that he gave expression to the “‘social”’ side of 
Christian faith. But when the Reformer comes to this theme, he 
speaks in generalities, such as, “true faith surely brings true love 
which makes us overflow with good works toward our neighbor.” 
This was, of course, an early tract, Bucer’s first published writing, 
in 1523, and its merit seems to lie not so much in its social concern 
as in its devotional warmth and its quiet insistence that faith leads 
to love of neighbor, that God’s love for man leads to man’s love for 
man, that justification leads to good works. 


MINISTRY TO MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Since the last war, the challenge and vocation of chaplains to the 
armed forces has been continuously before the Churches. The need 
for chaplains is again rising as the number of men in the services 
increases. But it is becoming clear that the character of our military 
and defense programs is creating special problems which cannot be 
wholly met by the chaplains. 

The Chief of Chaplains, Rear Admiral S. W. Salisbury, and his 
associates have been much concerned to present to the Churches and 
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particularly to theological seminaries the nature and scope of this 
problem. Before a meeting of the Council of Theological Education 
of the Presbyterian Church, at which representatives of nine semi- 
naries were present, Chaplain E. L. Ackiss of the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel and an ordained minister of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, delivered a moving address on the subject “The Present 
Continuing Crisis.” He said, “The crisis involves a more or less 
constant intake of young men into the armed forces, and a correspond- 
ing outgo, as these youths return as armed forces ‘alumni’ to civilian 
life, bringing with them their experiences of service life, and their 
observations and experiences in the countries in which they have 
served.” 

According to the Office of Defense Mobilization, “‘we are going to 
be involved in some kind of defense mobilization program for the 
next ten, fifteen, or twenty years.”” Dr. Sherwood Gates of the U. S. 
Air Force predicts that “‘our military forces will constitute the largest 
single educational institution of our national life.” And it is “now 
producing alumni at more than twice the rate at which all our col- 
leges and universities graduated students with bacheolor’s and first 
professional degrees in 1951.” It is estimated that very soon more 
than thirty million people in our country will be directly or indirectly 
involved or affected by this mobilization, and in due course “we shall 
become largely a nation of ‘alumni’ of the armed forces.”’ 

The office of the Chief of Chaplains is aware of what this may mean 
by way of weakening morale and morals. But beyond that, this new 
emerging situation is creating special responsibilities for the Churches 
and for the ministers of tomorrow who must take these facts into 
account. ‘The call for more chaplains is but one aspect of a wider 
appeal for special training on the part of ministers and theological 
students so that they can be equipped to deal with military “alumni” 
as well as with young people going off to the armed forces or in active 
service at home or abroad. 

Chaplain Salisbury is convinced that the theological seminaries 
should consider incorporating into their curricula specific courses 
(not merely a few lectures), preferably to be given by chaplains them- 
selves, so that students—whether they think of the chaplaincy or not— 
will be able to heip their own young people before, during, and after 
military training and service. A tentative course plan has already 
been drawn up and is available to any seminary interested (address 
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Chaplain Salisbury, Washington, D. C.), and there are several semi- 
naries which have already experimented with such a program. 

Whatever we may think of the encroaching hold of the military 
mind and mood, Churches and ministers cannot neglect or evade the 
clear imperative to help, to heal, and to herald the Gospel to the 
swelling number of those who are caught up, voluntarily and in- 
voluntarily, in our mobilized civilization. 


ESTONIAN ‘THEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


For a number of years prior to the Russian occupation of Estonia, 
a small but vigorous Lutheran theological faculty was established at 
the University of Tartu. A theological journal was launched, stu- 
dents were trained for the Church, and scholarly research was carried 
on by the professors. In 1940, however, the divinity school was 
closed, theological books were confiscated and burned, and several 
of the faculty were martyred. Four faculty members with a few 
students escaped and fled the country. One of the former, Arthur 
Védbus, made his way to America where he became Professor of New 
Testament at Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary, Maywood, 
Ill. Within the last year, under the direction of Professor Védbus, 
there has come into being “The Estonian Theological Society in 
Exile.” 

The Society has begun a series of published “‘papers,”’ two of which, 
by Professor V6dbus, have already appeared. The first, which is in 
English, is entitled Celibacy, A Requirement for Admission to Bap- 
tism in the Early Syrian Church (published in Stockholm, but copies 
are available at $1.80 from the Bookstore, Chicago Lutheran Semi- 
nary). The second, in German, bears the title, Die Spuren eines 
alteren athiopischen Evangelientextes im Lichte der literarischen 
Monumente ($1.00). 

Professor V6dbus is especially interested in the history of early 
Eastern Christianity, and his monograph on celibacy, for example, 
is a careful discussion of Syrian Church views regarding that form 
of early asceticism which tended to identify virginity with true 
Christian discipleship. With copious quotations from Syriac texts 
as well as from other relevant literature, the disputed question of 
the extent of duration of this ascetic emphasis in Syrian Christian- 
ity is reviewed. 
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In his Introduction to the series, Professor V6dbus speaks with deep 
feeling for his native country and the martyred friends left behind. 
‘The uncompromising and upright spirit of our forgotten friends, 
who have arrived at the gate of eternity, and their devotion remain 
to stimulate the few who are left behind to do their work as long as 
it is day.” ‘To the Society in Exile and their genuine labor of love 
in making these scholarly papers available in languages other than 
their native tongue—all honor and praise! 





THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By E. G. HomricHAusEN 


REBUILDING KOREA 


James A. Michener, writing in The Voice of Asia, speaks of Korea 
as ‘the tragic land.” Seoul appeared to him as a “vast grave.” His 
graphic description of the devastation he saw is brought to a climax 
in these words: “I believe you would have to go back to Carthage to 
find an equivalent in modern Korea. ‘The Thirty Years’ War was 
destructive, but it was not accompanied by total obliteration of com- 
munities by air and surface fire. Lidice and Rabaul were totally 
destroyed in the last war, but they were not entire nations. Korea 
isa horrible nightmare.” 

The tragedy of Korea is aggravated by the fact that it has been 
involved in struggle ever since the Japanese occupied the country 
from 1910 to 1945. After the liberation, there was a time of hope 
when Koreans dreamed of a united country, deep reforms, more and 
better schools, and the opportunity to develop in freedom and in 
peace. Their hopes were high in 1948 when the Republic was of- 
ficially established. But the peaceful interim was short and uneasy; 
the tension between East and West broke at the 38th parallel in 1950, 
and ever since the contending armies have made Korea a vast waste- 
land. 

Relief is the one crying need of Korea. Hunger, cold, disease 
stalk abroad like destroying horsemen. Homes and crops have been 
damaged. Masses of people are forced to live in crowded ruins. 
Much is being done by various organizations to relieve the suffering. 
And the generous way in which Koreans are helping each other is 
beyond human powers to describe. (Unbelievable as it may sound, 
the Korean Church has practically doubled its membership since 
1950!) But even while relief is being administered, something more 
foundational must be done for the Korea that is still to be. Korea 
needs educated leaders. Thousands of leading ministers and lay- 
men were liquidated or lost in recent years. And those who were 
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educated under the Japanese occupation were largely oriented toward 
Japanese culture and ideas. What is needed is a whole new genera- 
tion of young Korean leaders to provide the “brain and the heart” 
for the restoration of the land. Their education must include an 
understanding of community life, an adequate philosophy, and skills 
along many lines. Not least in such an education is a knowledge of 
the Korean religious situation, in which both Buddhism and Con- 
fucianism seem to have lost their power. 

So that this objective may be reached, an organization has come 
into being called the Korean Educational Rehabilitation Research 
Committee (KERRC) which hopes to bring 1,500 students from 
Korea to the United States as soon as possible, and provide them with 
a four-year education. The money required for such a project will 
be large, but it would be an investment quite small in the light of its 
promising results. Whatever is done and whoever does it, the hope- 
ful aspiration behind the plan ought not only to be warmly com- 
mended but to be liberally supported. 


“CHRIST CALLS TO MISSION AND UNITY” 


Because of the difficult and dangerous situation in which the 
Churches find themselves, and because the Churches are becoming 
increasingly concerned about their responsibilities in our time, the 
National Council of Churches in the United States has proposed that 
the program emphasis for all Church life and activities for 1953 
shall be: Christ Calls to Mission and Unity—What Must the Churches 
Do? This call expresses the challenge which confronts the Church 
today—to reach outside its own life with a united witness to the world. 
It indicates that a real Church does not merely maintain itself; it 
lives and acts as the Body of Christ in the world. One can detect 
in this challenge the thinking of the Churches throughout the world 
as recently expressed as Willingen. 

The Committee in charge of this Program Emphasis, located at 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York City, plans to issue a series of letters, 
study guides, and statements which will help every Church to relate 
itself to this nation-wide emphasis upon mission and unity. 

The original statement, entitled, An Alert for 1953!, contains the 
following remarks: 
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“At this moment in history there is a clear and universal evidence 
that especially for these times the Church has a call from God to 
mission and to unity. In response to this call, and in the power of 
God, lies the hope of the world. . . . The National Council of 
Churches of Christ is undertaking a Co-ordinated Program emphasis 
for 1953 to focus attention on this total immediate concern. 

“In view of the desperate plight of the world, our purpose is to 
awaken the Christians of America to constructive thought and deep- 
ening conviction and commitment concerning: (1) the imperative 
importance of the Christian mission and its distinctive function in the 
world; (2) the inescapable fact that Christ is the only hope of the 
world; (3) the pressing responsibility of the Church for laying the 
foundation of liberty and justice in the world. 

“These subjects concern Christianity in every land and in every 
area of life. A new, concerted, and united effort, involving these 
ecumenical issues, is the purpose of this 1953 emphasis.”’ 


It is hoped that Christ’s call to mission and unity will be brought 
to bear upon every agency, program, and activity of every Church 
during the forthcoming year. 


INDIA IN THE MAKING 


Freedom was granted to India in 1947. Since that date, Pakistan 
has come into being as a separate state after a bloody civil war which 
resulted in millions of casualties and refugees. The tension be- 
tween the two states still exists over Kashmir. India’s road into the 
future is filled with many obstacles, not the least of which is the 
Communist threat. Set within a half-billion people representing 
one-fifth of the human race, placed in a land area of two million 
square miles, and located in the most strategic position in south- 
eastern Asia, India represents the strongest democratic population in 
all Asia. Christianity, with its nine million adherents, its 30 de- 
nominations, its 4,000 missionaries and 3,000 institutions, may well 
look with apprehension upon this great potential. 

The first general election has taken place. The numbers of 
people involved were “colossal,” and the majority of the electors 
were “illiterate,” according to Mr. E. J. Bingle of World Dominion. 
The election seems to indicate the pattern of things to be in the im- 
mediate future. A victory was won by the Congress Party and its 
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leader Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. His figure seems to symbolize the 
new India. 

But the Party polled fewer votes than expected in Madras, Hydera- 
bad and Travancore-Cochin. Considerable votes were cast in these 
provinces for Communists, in spite of the fact that these areas are 
among the most literate in India, and contain the greatest number of 
Christians. Mr. Nehru’s victory was not as substantial as many 
thought it would be. And the Communists are a real power in the 
new India. 

A recent issue of The National Christian Council Review pub- 
lished three articles regarding the national election and its relation 
to Communism in India. Mr. R. M. Bennett attributes the growth 
and challenge of Communism to hunger. Yet, he admits that the 
Communist vote was not greater in areas of famine, nor in industrial 
areas, than in other parts of India. “The hammer and sickle flag 
flies high through Andhra, but not from the huts of the poor. 
Usually it is on the best homes of the village.” E. Stanley Jones 
writes that ‘“‘many of the Communist leaders are from the Christians. 
. . . The Christian Churches produce in their numbers a social 
conscience through the reading of the prophets and the Gospel. But 
they do little to channel that social conscience into concrete plans 
and programs for social and economic changes. A vacuum is formed. 
The Communists stepped into that vacuum with a well-defined 
program.” 

L. M. Schiff writes that Communism challenges the Church to a 
richer expression of Christian fellowship, of the koinonia, which 
involves a radical transformation of Christian life and fellowship. 
“Christianity challenges the Church’s financial basis. . . . We should 
begin exploring the possibility of a ‘voluntary’ ministry and strive for 
greater self reliance.” He affirms that an intellectual refutation 
of Communism is not enough, for Communism is not a theory only 
but a way of life. . . . “Ecumenism can be of great help so long as 
the Church refuses to be tied in any way to the secular divisions and 
powers of our time. The Church is the one permanent and true 
Internationale, and only as this is increasingly realized and move- 
ments toward union and interracial and international co-operation 
develop can the partial but attractive internationalism of the Com- 
munists be replaced. The greatest weakness of Communism is its 
relation to the Soviet Union; this internationalism only too easily de- 
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generates into a subtle kind of imperialism. ‘The Christian Inter- 
nationale must prove that it is not only merely the spiritual aspect of 
Americanism. Here Christians in Asia can be profoundly valuable 
in the ecumenical movement.” 

There can be no doubt but that the critical issues and possible 
developments in India are forcing the Churches there to become 
self-sufficient, indigenous, mobile, and native in leadership. They 
confront a new situation and they occupy a strategic position in the 
shaping of the India—and the ecumenism—that is to be. 


DO LIBERALS FIGHT COMMUNISM? 


An interesting discussion of this question was recently published 
by The Presbyterian Tribune, a journal sponsored by The Presby- 
terian Churchmen’s League. Mr. Dwight Marvin, a newspaper 
editor and a lawyer, evidently became so “incensed” at the remarks 
of a so-called “‘liberal clergyman” that he was moved to write a sharp 
critique on the relation of liberal Christianity to Communism. Ac- 
knowledging that he, too, is alarmed at the present tendency to brand 
liberals as ““Communists,’”’ however loyal they are to basic democracy, 
and anti-Communists as ‘““McCarthyites,” he is concerned about the 
liberal’s use of terms which have been “forged in Red smithies.” 
He called attention to the fact that there is a cold war on, and that 
whether or not McCarthy proved his accusations, evidence has shown 
that Communist influence has been at work in some high places. 
He accuses the liberals of merely talking and writing. Little wonder, 
then, that the Communists are not afraid of them. 

Mr. Marvin writes—“‘God help us if we haven't liberals in the land. 
God help the Church if it is over-conservative. But liberalism in the 
Church and elsewhere might well quit merely mouthing communist 
phrases, and might well do a little work instead of standing at the 
curb calling names. Its ethics are really sloppy if it denounces only 
those who are striving, however badly, to fight disloyalty—while at 
the same time lauding those who go to the very edge of national 
treason.”” Marvin concludes his “burden” by asking, “Can liberal- 
im do no more than shriek charges? I know members of the Pres- 
byterian clergy who are frankly directing all the shafts of their oratory 
at McCarthy, Chambers, Budenz, and the rest of that group, while 
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they do little about the cure of souls, which is their calling. Surely 
liberalism has an affirmative, constructive message in the Church of 
our time, and I hope it finds it soon.” 

On the rebuttal, a writer who signs his initials “J. O. N.” replies 
to Marvin point by point. He asks whether McCarthy’s end is 
justified by the denial of civil rights which it entails; whether positive 
liberalism can be obtained by dubious means? He also goes on to 
say that Communist influence was negligible in high government 
places and that McCarthyism exaggerated its peril and added con- 
fusion to the situation. Whether McCarthy was motivated by a 
pure loyalty to the nation is problematical in the light of his per- 
sonal record. McCarthy’s method, too, has not been worth the 
damage it has brought to our civil liberties, our national spirit, and 
our democratic processes. “To Mr. Marvin’s accusation that liberals 
espouse a socialism which inevitably leads to communism, “‘J. O. N.” 
points to the fact that the socialists are resisting Communism in 
Europe, and that Britain’s socialistic system is non-Communistic. 

“J. O. N.,” however, agrees with Marvin that liberalism must be- 
come constructive and dynamic. Anti-Communism is no real cru- 
sade. Hs proposes a positive platform for liberal action: defending 
free speech; promoting interracial understanding; bringing about 
management-labor amity; defending civil liberties; effecting social 
services in the community. And he concludes by stating that the 
real danger to America now is not Russian power, to be repulsed by 
“Senate probes and jet planes.” The liberal “fulfills his vocation 
for this hour when he sees man and woman, made free in Christ, as 
the one promising and undefeatable power in the world’s future. 
That difficult and steady task is surely his first obligation. ‘To keep 
his integrity as Christian and citizen, he must abhor and denounce 
the whole poltically predatory pattern of McCarthyism and guilt by 
association.” 

There is another side to this debate which we leave the reader to 
consider: Do conservatives fight reaction and fascism? If the danger 
of liberalism is that it may provide—unconsciously and innocently- 
a “front” for Communism, is the converse true, namely, that the 
danger of conservatism is that it may—unconsciously and innocently 
provide a “front” for the reactionary forces of fascism? 

A more fundamental question relative to the issue would be: 
Does the Christian need to rely so heavily upon the forces either 
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to the right or to the left? Is not the fallacy in this discussion the 
subtle assumption that the Gospel—and the free man and the Chris- 
tian community that it creates—must depend upon either the right 
or the left for its very life and destiny? This kind of thinking places 
the Christian position at the mercy of something less or other than 
itself. 


STUDENT AMBASSADORS 


There was a time when American students flocked to European 
universities to “hear” the great teachers lecture in the centers of 
Continental learning. ‘The destructive effects of two wars have not 
only impoverished the universities of the old world, but they have 
set in motion a trend which now brings many students from various 
countries to the United States. The number has increased from 
ten thousand in 1930-31 to over 30,000 in 1951-52. Of this number, 
over seven thousand are women. Most of them are between twenty 
and thirty years of age. ‘They are financed by scholarships, fellow- 
ships, foundations, or by governments. They are studying in over 
1,200 institutions. They come from possibly one hundred different 
countries, many of them with religious and cultural backgrounds 
quite different from that which they encounter in America. A 
great many of them were victims of a propagandist type of education, 
or their educational studies were interrupted by violent social con- 
ditions. 

Needless to say, these students face a difficult process of adjustment. 
The food is strange, the climate is different, and the language is un- 
familiar. Educational requirements sometimes baffle those who 
come from countries where university education has fewer com- 
pulsory regulations about class attendance. American culture often 
seems sensual and superficial to these students who secured their in- 
formation about America through movies and the typical “tourist.” 

These student ambassadors ought to be properly welcomed by 
Americans. They are ambassadors to America, and in turn they will 
be ambassadors from America to the lands to which they will return. 
They ought to be treated as honored guests and given an introduction 
to the real life of America. They should be saved from the annoy- 
ances, embarassments, provincialisms, and prejudices which make for 
unpleasant tensions. Academic institutions, Churches, business firms, 
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and civic organizations are doing what they can to welcome these 
students, to make them feel at home, and help this venture to be of 
mutual benefit. The Committee on Friendly Relations among 
Foreign Students has stated that we ought not to encourage these 
ambassadors to come to the United States until we are better prepared 
to receive them. 

Most important is the assurance that these guests will be introduced 
to some of the real values of American life: family living; Church life 
and work; national unity existing in a multi-religious, multi-racial, 
and multi-traditional population; popular education; and various 
other aspects of our culture. Surely the Church which is engaged in 
spearheading the new community in Christ will be concerned about 
making these ambassadors feel at home in the Church as well as about 
infusing into them the spirit of the missionary. 


WORLD CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Those who are interested in the ecumenical scope of Christian 
education will welcome the quarterly—World Christian Education. 
It is published by the World Council of Christian Education and 
Sunday School Association, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, at a modest 
rate. The editor is Dr. Everett M. Stowe, under whose direction the 
journal has developed in appearance and in content. 

Each issue of the quarterly is devoted to a single theme. The 
Third quarter of 1952 deals with—“The Teaching Church in a 
Revolutionary Age.”” ‘The lead article is written by the Reverend T. 
Ralph Morton, one-time missionary to Manchuria and professor in 
Yenching University, and now Warden of Community House in 
Glasgow, an enterprise of the Iona Community. In it he claims that 
there is no doubt that “we are participating in the greatest revolution 
the world has known, if only because of the speed of the change and 
in the fact that for the first time that change affects the whole world.” 
He continues by calling attention to the fact that the Church in 
history has sought both to conserve its faith and to find in each age 
the form in which that faith could find its fullest expression. At first, 
the common pattern was the household; then, it became the mon- 
astery. In the Reformation, it became the family; now, it seems to 
be the congregation, with its varied organizations. The teaching 
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Church must find the vital pattern for this age which will give fullest 
expression to the Christian faith in our time. 

Pertinent comments are offered on the article by spokesmen 
from Canada, the Philippines, India, the Netherlands. Mr. M. M. 
Thomas, the brilliant secretary for youth work of the Mar Thoma 
Church in India contributes a stimulating article on the teaching 
Church in revolutionary Asia, in which he states clearly the appeal 
of Communism but also exposes its betrayal of the real revolution. 
Is there, he asks, an alternative different from irresponsible individ- 
ualism and inhuman collectivism? ‘Social democrats all over the 
world attempt the mixture of the two, which by its very incoherence 
cannot but break down. The question is, whether there is a di- 
mension of reality which will be the basis of a spiritually genuinely 
new social ‘discipline of responsibility’ and integralness, doing justice 
to man’s urge for fuller personal dignity in community in this 
revolutionary age.” He believes that this ‘third alternative” is the 
new dimension of the Church. In this organic community, human 
existence is neither the individual as such, nor the aggregate as such, 
but the individual with his fellows. This conception of man-in- 
society has far-reaching social significance. Only such a living 
Church can be a teaching Church. 

This issue of World Christian Education contains other features 
of interest. A section is devoted to “Responses of the Teaching 
Church” in which educational leaders from Borneo, Japan, India, 
the Near East, Cuba, and Brazil contribute news items from their 
particular countries and areas. The Travancore Youth Conference, 
to be held in South India in December 1952, is also announced and 
its five major topics are outlined. Miscellaneous news items are 
reported from over a dozen world areas. Admirable reviews of Eng- 
lish, German, and French books on Christian Education make this 
feature unique among the publications in this field. 

The Christian educational movement was one of the earliest 
ecumenical movements. In North America the Sunday School 
Union from the beginning was interdenominational. The World 
Sunday School Association was formed in the 1880’s. And while it 
has been more in the Life and Work than the Faith and Order tra- 
dition, it has nevertheless been a spearhead in ecumenicity along lines 
of Christian service and fellowship. It is growing up theologically. 
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Christian education has its rightful place in the ecumenical move- 
ment. 


A DISCIPLINED CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


There is a church in Washington, D. C., which is called—The 
Church of the Saviour—An Ecumenical Church. Organized in 1947, 
it was the creation of a group of young people, who, “face to face 
with the tremendous perplexities of our generation, became con- 
vinced that it is Christ or chaos.” The church is in the central 
stream of Christianity and yet it is not affiliated with any denomina- 
tion. It wishes to be “ecumenical.” It “prays and works for a 
united Christendom.” It believes that everything the New Testa- 
ment teaches concerning the Church presupposes its essential unity. 
Christian fellowship, it maintains, is not a man-made federation, but 
it derives its power and leadership from Christ, its Head. This 
church is a member of the Washington Federation of Churches; it 
co-operates with the National and World Councils of Churches, and 
with all lay and ecclesiastical bodies who magnify Christ and his 
Kingdom. The church is inter-racial. 

It isalayman’schurch. While it employs a minister, the Reverend 
Newton G. Cosby, and three other persons who direct education, 
medical-social service, and recreation-social life, the membership of 
the church is marked for its intelligence and its activity. The life 
and work of the church is decentralized; its units are scattered all 
over metropolitan Washington. ‘Rather than begging people to 
come to Church, the Church goes to them—to unchurched apartment 
areas, to veterans’ housing projects, to hospitals and schools and later 
to factory districts.’ 

To achieve this type of church, those who wish to become members 
in it must prepare themselves over a period of a year in the art of 
growing into a vital, organic, meaningful relationship with the other 
members of the fellowship. At the end of the year, writes the 
minister, the bonds are strong and well-nigh unbreakable. The 
requirements are: 

1. Four units of study to be completed during the year dealing 
with basic Christian doctrine and practice. 

2. An effort is made to break down the artificial distinctions be- 
tween sacred and secular, and to apply Christianity to every phase 
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of life. Young people are ordained to their new jobs in much the 
same spirit as ministers are ordained. 

3. Each member must assume some responsible duty in the fel- 
lowship. 

4. Each member embraces disciplines by which he will live: Daily 
prayer (at least fifteen minutes), weekly worship, daily Bible study 
(instruction is provided), tithing as a minimum stewardship program, 
reading one good spiritual book per month, and the meeting of each 
person with whom one comes in contact in the spirit of love. 

Each year on the member’s ‘“‘church birthday” he comes to the 
church, spends an hour in the central chapel rethinking all that the 
church is committed to and his relationship to it. If he is able freely 
to commit himself to it, he signs the membership book which serves 
as a church roll and continues his membership for another year. If 
he is unable to re-commit himself, he excludes himself from the 
fellowship. 

While the actual membership of the church is not large, every 
member is active. “The benevolences contributed by the committed 
are unusually large. And the pastor admits that the work of the 
church is most stimulating! 





BOOK REVIEWS 


THE NATURE OF THE CHurcH, Edited by R. Newton Flew. 347 pp. 

New York, Harper & Brothers, 1952. $4.00. 

The divergent (and sometimes convergent) views of the Church, which 
come face to face on the ecumenical front today, are presented compendi- 
ously in this volume of preparatory studies for the Lund Conference 
which has been edited by Dr. Newton Flew. The volume is in two parts; 
the first consists of statements representing the view of the Churches in 
the Eastern Hemisphere, chiefly Europe; the second is a reprint of the 
statements of the American Churches collected and published under the 
same title by the American Theological Committee in 1945. The state- 
ments of Part I, though subscribed by individual writers, have been pre- 
pared in consultation with other members of the Churches for which 
they speak and may therefore be regarded as possessing some authority. 
Since no contribution could be secured from a Roman Catholic theo- 
logian, a statement of the Roman Catholic position has been made by the 
editor. 

The contributors have approached their task in different ways. While 
some have been content to describe the confessional position of their 
Churches, others have probed deeper to the underlying theological roots; 
of the latter, Professor Skydsgaard’s essay on the Lutheran Churches of 
Scandinavia may be cited as a model. The contributions in the second 
part of the volume show a greater consistency of pattern, since they were 
guided by a series of questions drawn up by the American Theological 
Committee. It might have enhanced the value of the statements in Part 
I, had the Churches of the Eastern Hemisphere been required to answer 
some of the pertinent questions addressed to the American Churches 
(to the manifest bewilderment of some of them). 

The painful fact which emerges from these documents is that there are 
two of the Churches of Christendom which maintain an exclusive claim 
to be the one true Church and whose contribution to the ecumenical 
movement amounts to a demand for unconditional surrender. Associa- 
tion with the Faith and Order movement over a number of decades has 
failed to soften the intransigency of the Greek Orthodox Church, which 
becomes more pronounced as time goes on. And if the attitude of the 
Roman Church to the ecumenical movement is less than completely nega- 
tive, it is far from being positive. It would be unwise to attach more 
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significance to the presence of Roman Catholic observers at an ecumenical 
conference than to the presence of an American ambassador at a May Day 
parade in Moscow. Dr. Flew has presented a strictly objective account 
of the Roman Catholic doctrine of the Church, the evident fruit of close 
and patient study. It is certainly to be desired that Protestants should 
make a more serious effort to understand the Roman Church as the Roman 
Church understands itself, and Dr. Flew’s essay will help—but they will 
find the effort very hard at times, as, for example, in the theory of papal 
infallibility (p. 31 f.). 

An essay which will be read with special interest is that of Professor 
Leonard Hodgson on “The Doctrine of the Church as Held and Taught 
in the Church of England.” The title was deliberately chosen to avoid 
giving the impression that there is a specifically Anglican doctrine of the 
Church. As he points out, the Anglican formularies, which are cited 
at length, are differently interpreted by different parties in the Church 
of England, and he endeavors to state the views of all of them fairly. On 
the vexed question of ministerial order, Dr. Hodgson distinguishes be- 
tween continuity in faith and continuity in order and denies that the 
Church of England gives priority to either; rather, he says, it holds fast 
to both strands of “the rope which links the Church of today to the 
Church of the Upper Room.” None, however, but some wishful-think- 
ing Anglicans can find convincing evidence for the contention that the 
strand of episcopal ordination reaches further than the Church of the 
Second Century. Nor will Dr. Hodgson’s argument that outward con- 
tinuity of organization and inward continuity of spirit are both essential 
to an earthly society, carry much weight with those who have noted the 
emphasis of the New Testament on discontinuity: ‘““Know ye therefore 
that they which are of faith, the same are the children of Abraham.” 

Finally, it must be said with regret that while some of these statements 
reflect a genuine concern for the reunion of Christendom, the note of 
penitence and self-criticism is rarely to be heard in any of them. Can 
the movement for reunion be expected to make progress, unless the 
severed Churches reckon seriously with the fact of sin in themselves? It 
might open the way to a real step forward, if all the Churches would take 
to themselves the famous message which Oliver Cromwell once addressed 
to the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland: “Brethren, I be- 
seech you in the bowels of Christ; think it possible you may be mistaken.” 


GerorGE S. HENDRY 


Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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Tuat Tuey May Have Lirg, by Daniel T. Niles. 121 pp. New York, 

Harper & Brothers, 1951. $1.50. 

This small volume, by one of Asia’s finest theologians, aims to “‘set out 
in small compass a discussion of the imperative of the Church’s evangel- 
istic task.” Originally written for the Student Volunteer Movement, its 
language is fresh, its theology stimulating, and its effect disturbing to 
any whose Christianity has become “professionalized.” One suspects 
it derives a good deal from Continental theology, but the author’s voice 
cannot be mistaken for an authentic Asian voice. More important, he 
speaks with remarkable relevance to the American situation, a fact one 
is inclined to attribute not so much to Niles’ extensive ecumenical ex- 
perience as to the evident fact that he lives, breathes, and speaks out of 
the Biblical world. 

Niles begins with the Gospel. Evangelism proclaims an event—an 
event which is a cosmic victory. The Christian experience of this vic- 
tory is described as “‘a threefold cry of the heart” out of conflict, hopeful 
of victory, knowing a present security. The victory itself consists of the 
exposure of evil, robbing it of its dynamism, that is, its ability to appear 
as the good. But this victory is not only the subject of our proclama- 
tion; it is also an invitation to an encounter. Because Christ is risen, 
we live in a world where Christ is contemporary, where he is Lord, 
where he is inescapable, where he is at work. 

Turning next to the world, Niles, in a remarkable exegesis of the 
temptation of our Lord, describes the three problems of modern man: 
he doubts his essential dignity, and God replies by insisting on his indi- 
vidual sonship; he struggles for bread and the Gospel asserts that bread 
is sacramental, that true life is doing God’s will; he is in bondage to re- 
sults, and the Gospel destroys prudential religion by asserting that it is 
not a question of what we achieve, but of whom we worship. All these 
problems are subsumed in the religious problem of man, who needs a 
God who will take life whole. Jesus both took life whole, and claims 
he will bring order out of life, but as Lord, not as leader. 

As evangelists, our apostleship stands on grace. God’s love for others, 
not my love for them, is my compulsion to evangelize. By the same 
token, God is the evangelist. (Niles interlines a defense of some of 
God’s strange instruments: e.g., the British Empire in relation to the 
missionary movement.) And there is a Biblical wholeness in God's 
“evangelism” which is seen as working out on three levels: the whole 
creation, the life of whole peoples, and the life of individuals. 

Passing on from the individual evangelist, Niles deals with the Church 
as “a part of the Gospel.” Relating the Church to the activity of the 
Trinity, he speaks of it as the result of the call of God, as the society 
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where the healing processes of Christ are at work, and as the habitation 
of the Holy Spirit. He then shows that the essential qualities of the 
Church imply a missionary function. The Church is one because its 
Lord is one, and from this unity springs its mission. The Church is 
holy because it has been separated for the Lord’s mission. The Church 
is Catholic because it is addressed to the whole creation. The Church 
is apostolic because it bears authority as God’s personal messenger to 
the world. 

The missionary task of the Church is bringing men where God has 
willed to meet them. This involves three “conversions”: evangelism 
(to discipleship), proselytism (to the Christian community), and Chris- 
tianization (to Christian ideas and ideals). Five qualities characterize 
this single process: proclamation, identification, demonstration, inter- 
pretation, and transformation. But this task is set in God’s time. The 
Biblical meaning of time is important because the strategy of evangelism 
is based on one’s apprehension of kairos. To evangelize is to have 
undertaken to discern the times, to follow where God is at work, and to 
prepare for Christ’s coming. 

The sixth chapter is given over to a discussion of the non-Christian, 
and much of it is in the form of a letter addressed to an educated Budd- 
hist, in which Niles illustrates how he would present Christ to such a 
non-Christian. 

Space prevents any indication of Niles’ ability to put things pungently 
in a single sentence. In fact, on first reading, one is tempted to under- 
line sentences which are homiletically striking, rather than to find the 
essential argument which is yielded more dearly. 

And while one might wish for space to discuss the theology (for ex- 
ample, is the light-darkness metaphor adequate to set forth the cosmic 
victory over evil?), it is enough here to say that in the months since its 
publication, a number of students of my acquaintance have found in it 
a major clarification of the Gospel. 


New York, New York 


JoHN DESCHNER 


THE PERSON, OR, THE SIGNIFICANCE OF MAN, by Ralph Tyler Flewelling. 
339 pp. Los Angeles, The Ward Ritchie Press, 1952. $4.00. 
Professor Flewelling has for many years been the leading “‘personalist”’ 

on the West Coast and, along with Professor Edgar Brightman, of Boston 

University, in America. (The absence of any reference to Professor 

Brightman in this volume is puzzling.) He has been repeatedly urged 

to have his Creative Personality, published twenty-five years ago, re- 

printed but he has preferred to “rearrange, rewrite, delete, and add.” 

The present volume can therefore be regarded as the author’s most 
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definitive statement of the position which he has been developing and 
expounding throughout a long and rich lifetime as teacher, scholar, 
world-citizen, and friend. 

It is, at times, a baffling volume but, more often, an unusually heart. 
warming and inspiring document. It is somewhat baffling partly be. 
cause of its tremendous scope and diversity of subject-matter. It deals 
with some of the most vexed problems of philosophy—with space and 
time, substance and causation, with the power and limitations of mathe. 
matics and science, with many crucial aspects of the knowing self, the 
processes of knowing, and the universe of which we are a part, with 
human freedom and responsibility. It explores man’s religious needs, 
aspirations, and beliefs. It reviews some of the great insights, and fail- 
ures, of the great religions and particularly of Christianity. It reverts 
repeatedly to the problem of evil, the meaning and assurance of im- 
mortality, the fact and the significance of the Incarnation, and, above 
all, the supreme reality of God as both imminent and transcendent, 
omnipotent yet self-limiting, essentially living and dynamic and essen- 
tially loving and righteous. 

All these and many other problems (such as the true nature of democ- 
racy, and of art) are explored in their intimate relation to one another 
and always within the framework of the author’s basic conception of 
reality asa whole. Hence, quite naturally, his tendency to return again 
and again, in different contexts but with the same message, to his great 
central themes—of an on-going evolutionary process that has produced 
man and that can continue only through creative human effort—“if man 
fails, God fails” (p. 285); of a universe purposive and meaningful 
through and through; of human persons of infinite value but with 
spiritual potentialities still largely undeveloped; and of God as the 
Supreme Person, the Creative Cosmic Mind, the Infinite Continuum, 
Incarnate in Jesus but incarnate also in all the saints and martyrs, 
prophets and geniuses of history, and present in all instances of authentic 
insight, beauty, righteousness, and love. 

It is clear that a book so rich in subject and doctrine cannot possibly 
be summarized in a brief review. Nor does the author’s philosophical 
system permit of easy classification under familiar labels. It is easier to 
tag his oppositions than his synoptic affirmations. He is strongly and 
consistently opposed to all reductionistic materialism, naturalism, be- 
haviorism and mechanism, also to a reductionistic sensationalism. He 
is equally opposed to all forms of monistic absolutism, of radical plural- 
ism, and of deism, “static, absolute, or absentee” (p. 285). And, unlike 
such humanists as Lewis Mumford, he is highly critical of a humanism 
which regards man as the highest being in the universe and interprets 
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values as merely human constructs or creations. He is, in short, a 
resolute theist who acknowledges his indebtedness to, and his complete 
acceptance of, what he regards as the essence of Christianity. 

Many Christian theologians will, I am sure, be critical of some of the 
author’s interpretations of Christianity. I can indicate, in a word, the 
general area of my own dissatisfaction. For all his insistence on the 
mystery of man, the author underestimates, I believe, the ultimate stub- 
born inescapability of sin. His major premise seems to be that if only 
we tried harder to love instead of hate, to widen our horizons and re- 
pudiate our many idols, we could radically transform human society. 
He never, it seems to me, really comes to grips with that in human sin 
which man’s greatest efforts will never be able to eradicate. Hence he 
fails also to comprehend as adequately as do many Christian theologians 
the meaning and mystery of the Cross, of the Divine sacrifice and God's 
redemptive love. Three quotations, which do not do him justice, will 
illustrate my point. “Christianity . . . identifies God, or the eternal 
principle, with ideal manhood as demonstrated in the earthly life of the 
Christ. Communion ... is fellowship with the Ideal Manhood to 
which each of us is called” (p. 243). “The heart of tragedy” is “man’s 
physical frailty contrasted with his moral possibilities” (p 293). “... 
The supreme lesson of the life of Jesus seems to be that rigorous self- 
restraint in the interest of spiritual and moral achievement is not foreign 
to, or unworthy of, the character of God” (p. 283). 

I could easily develop and further document this criticism, and I 
should of course have to do so to make it cogent and fair to the author. 
But I am very anxious not to end this all too brief review on a negative 
note. I want to stress, rather, the author’s genuine humility and his 
transparent sincerity, his tolerant liberalism and his righteous indigna- 
tion at anything that cramps or injures any human being, his youthful 
“audacity” (his own term), his heart-warming enthusiasms, and his un- 
shakeable faith in nature, man, and God. I hope that Professor Flewel- 
ling will forgive my writing here what I would not have the temerity to 
say in his presence, namely, that he is a grand person, a wonderful and in- 
spiring human being. His book is impressive and enlightening in many 
ways, but the spirit that somehow expresses itself on every page seems to 
me very precious and very rare. This is much more than a long treatise 
by a distinguished philosopher; it is the human testament of one who 
greatly loves and who is greatly beloved by all who have been privileged 
to know him. 

THEODORE M. GREENE 


Yale University 
New Haven, Connecticut 
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GREAT VOICES OF THE REFORMATION, edited with commentaries by 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. 546 pp. New York, Random House, 1952. 
$5.00. 

This book is appropriately named. It is an anthology containing 
generous selections from the writings of a representative group of pioneers 
in the Protestant Reformation from John Wyclif through John Wesley. 
Other editors would have chosen different selections, at least in part, but 
Dr. Fosdick reveals his good judgment in choosing writings which reflect 
the characteristic views of the men in question, and which together 
give us a well balanced and varied view of basic Protestant convictions, 
containing from the outset both “disharmony and progressive change.” 

Reformers before the Reformation are represented by Wyclif and 
Huss; the Lutheran Church by Luther and Melanchthon; the Reformed 
Churches by Zwingli, Calvin, and Knox; the Anabaptist movement, 
among others, by Denck, Hubmaier, and Menno Simons; the burgeoning 
English movement by Richard Hooker, who speaks for the moderate 
Anglicans; Cotton Mather, who speaks for the Puritans; Jeremy Taylor 
and Roger Willims, who reflect the growing spirit of toleration; George 
Fox and John Woolman, who represent the Friends and the mystical 
aspects of Protestantism; and finally John Wesley, who speaks for 
Methodism and an Evangelicalism which has grown weary of divisive 
theological trivia. 

Among the 39 or more documents from which excerpts are quoted are 
Huss’ Treatise on the Church; Luther’s Address to the Christian Nobility 
of the German Nation, Concerning Christian Liberty, and the Preface to 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans; Melanchthon’s Loci Communes; 
Calvin’s Letter to Cardinal James Sadolet, and his lesser known and only 
recently translated Instruction in Faith (which gives a more complete 
statement of his faith in brief compass than would be possible from his 
more familiar Institutes); Knox’s History of the Reformation in Scotland; 
Hooker’s Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity; Mather’s Magnalia Christi Amer- 
icana; William’s The Bloody Tenet of Persecution; and the Journals of 
Fox, Woolman, and Wesley. 

Dr. Fosdick has not only made an excellent selection of materials for 
this anthology, but he has contributed a brief introduction and a com- 
mentary on each of the figures represented, enabling the reader to ap- 
preciate both the man and his selected writings and to follow the general 
course of the Reformation itself. The editor writes here with his usual 
keen recognition of the relevant. Least satisfactory is his attempt in 
the brief space at his disposal to convey an adequate idea of the intricate 
course of the Reformation in England. But this is a minor fault. Dr. 
Fosdick offers us a most useful volume, and one which supplies a real need. 
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We hear here the authentic voice, or rather the great “voices,” of the 
Protestant Reformation which come with force and retain their signifi- 
cance even in the present day. 

In his epilogue Dr. Fosdick points out that “the Protestant Reforma- 
tion is still young, and an anthology, recapturing the spirit of its early 
history, reveals at the same time a forward-reaching, independent ad- 
venturous spirit, prophetic of a progressive future.” Granted that this 
is so, there is need also for the backward look which Dr. Fosdick has at- 
tempted to give us in this volume. These “Voices” from the past should 
find their place in every well chosen religious library. 

ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Union Theological Seminary 
Richmond, Virginia 


Tue LETTERS OF SAINT ATHANASIUS CONCERNING THE Hoty Spirit, Trans- 
lated with Introduction and Notes, by C. R. B. Shapland. 204 pp. 
New York, The Philosophical Library, 1951. $6.00. 

This earliest treatise on the Holy Spirit (c. A.D. 360) by the greatest 
defender of the Christian faith in the ancient Church is a fresh and ex- 
citing document. Athanasius realized better than any one after him that 
the one ultimate issue in Christian theology is the doctrine of God. His 
preoccupation with the doctrine of the Son was inspired by a steady 
knowledge that the Arians were undermining the Church’s faith in God 
revealed by Jesus Christ. Similarly, Athanasius’ concern with the doc- 
trine of the Spirit grew out of the same conviction that the heretics who 
denied the deity of the Spirit were enemies of the Christian’s faith in God 
who is the Redeemer from sin and death. In defending the deity of the 
Spirit, Athanasius was defending the deity of the Son, and therewith the 
deity of the Father. 

The letters were written to a certain monk, Serapion, who had asked 
him, while he was in the desert hiding from his enemies, to write against 
a new group of heretics in Egypt, the Tropici, who denied the Godhead 
of the Spirit. The Tropicists taught that the Spirit is “an angel and a 
creature, unlike the Son” (I. 1, 11). They had taken hold of an old view 
of Origen that since the Son is only-begotten, there is no place for a third 
Person in the Godhead. And they buttressed their position with Scrip- 
ture, especially with its silence on the deity of the Spirit. They are 
called “tropicists” because they resorted to the classic method confusing 
the exegesis of one passage with appeal to another (p. 31). This method 
has been of course useful to all partisans in theological controversy. 

Athanasius answers them with elaborate proof from Scripture texts. 
But his argument is that our salvation is through the one activity of the 
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Father, Son, and Spirit. “. . . There is one sanctification, which is de- 
rived from the Father, through the Son, in the Holy Spirit” (I. 20. Also 
I. 24, 28, 30, 31; III. 5). He is convinced that “the things which are 
created through the Word have their vital strength out of the Spirit from 
the Word” (III. 5). The power active in creation as well as our new 
life through the Son is the power of the Spirit of God. God sanctifies 
us by virtue of His being God who is Father, Son, and Spirit. When we 
say God we mean “The Triad” and when we say God creates or sanctifies 
we refer to the Triad. The Triad is God of the Christian faith: God 
who creates and sanctifies. To deny the Deity of the Son, or of the 
Spirit, is to deny God of the gospel of redemption. “. . . He who divides 
the Son from the Father, or who reduces the Spirit to the level of the 
creatures, has neither the Son nor the Father, but is without God, worse 
than an unbeliever, and anything rather than a Christian” (I. 30). Con- 
sidering how the Church has wavered in this matter, those are hard and 
disquieting words. 

But Athanasius has had his share of responsibility for the failures of 
subsequent theologians to maintain the unity of the Triad. He was quite 
aware of the Biblical faith, later revived especially by Calvin, that the 
Spirit joins “Creation to the Word” (I. 25). But he confused this thesis 
with another, namely that the Son, “through the Spirit who is in him, 
joins us to the Father” (I. 24). Both statements are valid, but not in 
the same sense. The Spirit joins us to the Word in the sense that the 
redemption by the Son becomes effective in us through the working of 
God who is Father, Son, Spirit. As Athanasius knew well, what One does, 
all Three do. We attribute our union with the Word to the Spirit be- 
cause our God is the Lord who has the Spirit and there is no God like 
Him. On the other hand, the Son joins us to the Father as one who died 
and rose again for our redemption. The Son works our union with the 
Father as He did in His incarnation. The Spirit does the same as the 
Spirit of God who is the author of our redemption through the Son. 
The Spirit refers the work of Christ not to “God” in general but to God 
of the Biblical faith: Father, Son, and Spirit. 

In defending the deity of the Spirit, Athanasius argued that since the 
Son who is from the Father is God, the Spirit who is from the Son is also 
God (I. 20). He made no systematic distinction between procession and 
mission. Since the Spirit’s mission is from the Son as well as the Father, 
Athanasius thought in terms of a double origin for the Spirit. Hence 
the translator of these letters says flatly that Athanasius believed in fili- 
oque. Actually, the case is not as clear as that. Still, Athanasius 
thought habitually in terms of “from the Word.” This is no place to 
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argue so great an issue as the procession of the Spirit. But we venture 
to suggest that at this point Athanasius opened the way to a confusion 
which has been all but fatal for the Christian doctrine of God. Biblically 
and theologically, there is no more reason for believing in a double pro- 
cession of the Spirit than for believing in a double generation of the Son. 
The Son is begotten of the Father, the Spirit proceeds from the Father. 
It is true that we do not have the Spirit apart from the Son. But it is 
equally true that we do not have the Son apart from the Spirit. If their 
togetherness in Christian life is an argument for double procession, the 
same is argument for double generation. God, the Father, does His work 
through both the Son and the Spirit. When we say “through the Son, 
in the Spirit,” “through” and “in” simply refer to the two Persons: they 
in no wise justify the notion that the Spirit is from the Son as He is from 
the Father. The Spirit is no more in the Son than the Son is in the 
Spirit, for both are in and from the Father. He who has not the Son 
has not the Spirit. He who has not the Spirit has not the Son. And who 
has not the Son and the Spirit, or the Spirit and the Son, has not the 
Father. Ordo essendi is one thing; ordo cognoscendi, another. Since 
we know the Father through the Son and the Spirit, we do not say that 
He originates in them. Our knowing the Spirit through the Son is no 
argument for “double procession.” There is God the Father, the Son 


of God, and the Spirit of God. These three are God the Savior. The 
doctrine of double procession has normally confused the doctrine of the 
Trinity, that is, the doctrine of God. It is un-Biblical, and one wishes 
it were un-Athanasian. 


Still, these letters see the controversy about the Spirit as one about God. 
They are free from the later speculations on the Person of the Spirit as 
such, which have reduced the doctrine of the Trinity to an absurdity. 
They constitute a vigorous defense of the God of the Christian faith and 
do solid work in demolishing the position of heretics whose ultimate of- 
fense is a failure to govern their thoughts by the self-revelation of God 
in Scripture. Athanasius can hardly be made responsible for the mon- 
archian corruption of the doctrine of God in the Western Churches. 
On the contrary, he did decisively effective work in impressing upon the 
mind of the Church that our God is Father, Son, and Spirit. These 
letters can hardly fail to give the reader a new awareness of the vitality 
of Trinitarian thinking in the ancient Church. 

We are grateful to Dr. Shapland for this translation of a neglected 
classic of Christian theology, for his critical introduction and his exten- 
sive notes on patristic literature relevant to the subject. We hope he 
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will be repaid with a new interest in this third Person of the Godhead 
who is God together with the Father and the Son. 


JosEPH HAROUTUNIAN 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
Chicago, Illinois 


A CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY ON THE Books OF KINGs, by 
James A. Montgomery, edited by Henry Snyder Gehman. “The In- 
ternational Critical Commentary.” 576 pp. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1951. $5.00. 

When in 1941 (Introduction to the Old Testament, p. 853) and in 1942 
(Crozer Quarterly, July, 1942, p. 227) this reviewer announced that Mont- 
gomery’s Commentary on the Books of Kings was finished and its manu- 
script was in the hands of the publishers, he never anticipated that it 
would not appear in print until February 18, 1952. Professor Mont- 
gomery took back the manuscript in 1941 and “spent much time in recti- 
fications and additions,” returning it to T. & T. Clark in Edinburgh (the 
British publishers) in 1944. Unfortunately the author died on Febru- 
ary 6, 1949, soon after the actual printing had begun, but before he could 
see the first proofs. His devoted and learned former pupil, Professor 
Gehman of the Princeton Theological Seminary and Princeton Univer- 
sity, undertook the difficult and laborious task of seeing the book through 
the press, at the request of the author who, in poor health at the age of 
82, was unable to undertake this task. Dr. Gehman has edited the book 
in exemplary manner, reducing minor revisions to the minimum, bring- 
ing the bibliography up to date, preparing the two indexes (Hebrew 
words and archaeological localities), and inserting his own excellent 
Biblical chronology of the monarchical period, which he had published 
in the Westminster Dictionary of the Bible and in the concordance of 
the Westminster Study Edition of the Holy Bible. 

Twenty-five years have elapsed since this writer reviewed Montgomery's 
commentary on Daniel (1927) in the same series. “The International 
Critical Commentary,” begun in 1895, still lacks the volumes on the fol- 
lowing Old Testament books: Exodus, Leviticus, Joshua, Isaiah 28-66, 
Jeremiah, Ruth, Canticles, and Lamentations. Since this is the most 
thorough and detailed series of commentaries on the Old Testament, its 
completion is a great desideratum. Montgomery’s two commentaries 
are among the best in the series. Both exhibit the vast learning, true 
scholarship, and wise common sense of Dr. Montgomery. The chief dif- 
ference between them is that the commentary on Kings is more con- 
densed, especially in the initial general introduction; for while the two 
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commentaries are similar in size, the Hebrew text of Daniel is a fourth 
of that of Kings. 

Students of the Bible must have some familiarity with all branches of 
Biblical research, but in so vast a field of study and owing to their indi- 
vidual preferences they tend to specialize. Dr. Montgomery was par- 
ticularly interested in Palestine research, the archaeology and history of 
the ancient Near East, Semitic philology, and the text and versions of 
the Old ‘Testament. On the other hand he showed less interest for the 
history and religious development of Israel, and he eyed with some mis- 
trust the results of literary criticism: in these fields he made no important 
contributions, although he was unusually well acquainted with the publi- 
cations on these subjects. 

These preferences of Montgomery are manifest in his commentary on 
Kings. ‘The technical sections in small print offer not only an accurate 
and detailed study of the Hebrew text and of the ancient versions, but 
also grammatical, philological, and historical observations of great value, 
with extended bibliographical references. The main part of the com- 
mentary offers, besides a translation and explanation of the Hebrew text, 
a vast amount of information in the fields in which Montgomery was 
particularly interested. The list of Hebrew words and phrases, and the 
catalogue of “places treated with archaeological comment,” prepared by 
Dr. Gehman in the two indexes, are impressive. But in addition we find 
in the book extremely useful summaries of individual topics relating to 
the history, literature, religion, and culture of ancient times, especially 
in Egypt and the Near East. Such surveys, with full bibliographies, may 
be read for information on a variety of subjects quite distinct from the 
Book of Kings. A few illustrations will suffice. Literary subjects: 
dreams (pp. 105-107); the judgment of Solomon outside of the Bible 
(pp. 108-109); riddles (pp. 131, 218); royal letters on medical matters 
(p. 374). Ancient inscriptions: the Mesha Stone (p. 358); the Siloam 
Inscription (p. 511); and the list of inscriptions and other ancient texts 
on pp. xli-xlii. Ancient history: the Aramean kingdoms (pp. 319-320, 
436-437, 444); Assyria (pp. 450-453, 458-460, 498-500). Ancient reli- 
gions: Baal-zebub (pp. 349-350); Syrian and Babylonian deities (pp. 
473-477); the serpent worship (p. 481). Ancient art: the architecture 
of Solomon’s Temple (pp. 140-143); ivories (pp. 341-342). Biblical 
history: the government of Solomon (pp. 112-124); the reforms of Josiah 
and Deuteronomy (pp. 541-549). 

In contrast with these rich offerings, the reader will notice that matters 
of literary criticism are either slighted, or treated rapidly and superfi- 
cially. The opinions of Montgomery on such matters are usually quite 
different from those frequently defended. His general verdict on literary 
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criticism is unfavorable: “The Hebrew history has suffered in its treat- 
ment by critics too much from theological bias, formerly orthodox, now 
quite radical” (p. 25). Montgomery’s conclusions on the sources and 
origin of the Books of Kings are given briefly, without arguments, on pp. 
24-45. A detailed discussion would require too much space; a few of 
the views with which this reviewer disagrees sharply are listed here. 
“Our book of Kings drew upon official chronicles” (p. 31); but no official 
chronicler would record the treachery of Zimri and Shallum (I Kings 16: 
20; II 15: 15) nor “the sin that he [Manasseh] sinned” (II 21: 17). No 
priestly chronicle is quoted in Kings (pp. 37-38). “The Temple plan 
[I Kings 6] may practically be the architect’s specifications” (p. 38), 
Aside from the official chronicle, the most important source of Kings for 
North Israel was a series of “lengthy narratives proceeding from the Sons 
of the Prophets” (p. 39; cf. pp. 40-41, 399). II Kings 18: 17-19: 37 is 
“an extract from memoirs of Isaiah” (p. 486; cf. p. 516); everything indi- 
cates, however, that Is. 36-39 (omitting the psalm of Hezekiah, Is. 38: 
9-20) is copied with slight changes and the omission of II Kings 18: 14- 
16, from II Kings 18: 13-20: 19. The Book of Kings, published by a 
contemporary of Jeremiah, “underwent its later minor revisions . . .. 
But extensive interpolations are few, if any .... But there is . . . no 
patent influence from the later schools (Levitical, Priestly) which edited 
the Torah” (p. 45). 

Practically no misprints have been noted, but curiously four minor 
errors of fact have escaped the notice of the author and of the editor. 
“The Prophet’s son and Successor Ali” (p. 234; Ali was the son-in-law of 
Mohammed, as husband of Fatima, and his fourth successor). Not “the 
Rabbis” but the disciples asked the question in John 9: 2 (p. 295). The 
Moabite Stone was not discovered by Clermont Ganneau in 1869, but by 
the Rev. F. Klein on August 19, 1868 (p. 358, n. 1). The “oracles of po- 
litical import” in I Kings 19: 15 ff. were not “uttered by Elijah” but by 
God (p. 392). 

When this critic can detect only such insignificant trifles in a large 
scholarly work, packed with all sorts of information, some on very minute 
matters, he is filled with admiration for the learning and labors of the 
author; and, without claiming to be a prophet, he predicts that this vol- 
ume will remain for many years the outstanding and unsurpassed study 
of the Books of Kings. 

RoserT H. PFEIFFER 
Harvard University and 
Boston University 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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JouN THE Baptist, by Carl H. Kraeling. 218 pp. New York, Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1951. $2.50. 

This volume was written to fulfill its author’s “wish for a small book 
in the English language that would set forth what modern scholarship 
felt it could say about John, his preaching, his rite, and his influence upon 
contemporaries and succeeding generations.’”” The methodology which 
Professor Kraeling employs in the elucidation of his materials is that of 
the Formcritical school, particularly his own teacher Martin Dibelius’ 
well-known principle of Sitz im Leben. The student has learned well 
and the skill with which he wields the tools placed in his hands by his 
teacher produces for his readers a picture of the Baptist which is clear, 
comprehensive in detail, and to a degree convincing. 

John came of “rural priestly parents” and himself turned away in dis- 
illusionment from the priesthood which numbered in its ranks the urban 
(particularly high-priestly) aristocracy with its “arrogance,” “nepotism,” 
and “bureaucratic tendencies” (p. 25). In the Wilderness, peopled by 
the thought of the day with “supernatural powers” good and bad, John 
gained “‘clarification of insight and understanding” that made of him a 
prophet, “a preacher, a man who felt himself divinely inspired to speak 
to his people” (pp. 28-31). His proclamation or message had two sides: 
“it told of imminent judgment and of the coming of a messianic judge” 
(p. 57). It was, therefore, eschatological and he concluded his proclama- 
tion with an exhortation to individuals and to groups including the na- 
tion to repent, to turn from sin (p. 71) and “to transcend the piety of 
obligation by the voluntary performance of acts of exemplary piety” (p. 
80). At this point Kraeling makes a quite original suggestion to the 
effect that John’s rite of Baptism is organically related to his message of 
“imminent judgment” and symbolizes, as it is done in “running water,” 
the “river of fire” of Jewish-Christian Apocalyptic. “The individual by 
voluntarily immersing himself in the water enacts in advance before God 
his willing submission to the divine judgment which the river of fire will 
perform” (p. 117). 

As for Jesus’ relation to the Baptist, Kraeling dismisses the suggestion 
of Goguel that Jesus broke with his predecessor as a result of the former’s 
“conception of the absolute transcendence of God” (p. 148). Rather 
our author would suggest that Jesus merely came to believe that the 
“Kingdom whose imminence John proclaimed was actually in a real sense 
already present” (p. 152), particularly as shown in his own healings and 
exorcisms. His baptismal experience of the Spirit’s indwelling was the 
terminus a quo of this advance upon John’s teaching (pp. 154 f.). In his 
last chapter Kraeling sketches something of the later history of the “Bap- 
tist Movement.” 
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The present reviewer finds this book both highly suggestive and in its 
final conclusions usually convincing. His greatest difficulty would lie 
in the realm of the author’s critical methods. The principle of Sitz im 
Leben leads almost imperceptably to conclusions destructive of belief 
in the general historicity of the Gospel materials. Jt is assumed that the 
“situation” involved is that of the Church, rather than that in which 
Jesus found himself. Though much is said to the contrary here and in 
the like literature, the prophetic insight of our Lord receives scant rec- 
ognition. A good example is Kraeling’s treatment of Matt. 11: 2 ff. on 
pages 129 f., 159, 178 f. It is remarkable how little of his fundamental 
thesis depends for its demonstration on the principle indicated. For 
almost identical results in the main are achieved by reading the narra- 
tives against the background of the contemporary Judaism. 


Joun Wick BowMAn 


San Francisco Theological Seminary 
San Anselmo, California 


THE REFORMATION OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, by Roland H. Bainton. 

276 pp. Boston, Beacon Press, 1952. $3.75. 

One of the most distinguished present-day students of the Protestant 
Reformation is Dr. Roland H. Bainton, of the Yale University Divinity 
School. For years he has given himself to the study of this epoch-making 
movement, and has published not only weighty articles about it in schol- 
arly periodicals, but also a knowledgeable and perceptive life of Luther, 
Here I Stand, and a series of shorter biographical studies of Reformation 
characters under the title, The Travail of Religious Liberty. In the 
present volume he surveys the Reformation as a whole. 

Dr. Bainton distinguishes four main types of Reformation movement, 
the Lutheran, the Calvinist or Reformed, the Anabaptist, and what he 
calls ““The Free Spirits,” men like Sebastian Franck and Michael Servetus, 
who represent a tendency rather than a movement, whose characteristic 
features were mysticism and rationalism. The Anglican Settlement he 
does not regard as a separate type, because, as he puts it, “in church-state 
relations and in the attitude to liturgy and music the affinities were with 
Lutheranism. The doctrine was frequently Calvinist though infiltre- 
tions from Renaissance Enlightenment were persistent” (pp. 78-80) 
These various Reformation developments Dr. Bainton describes, out 
lining their distinctive characteristics and tracing their history in six 
teenth century Europe. In his concluding chapters he examines such 
questions as the contribution of the Reformation to religious liberty, 
and its influence on politics and economics. A compact but highly use: 
ful bibliography completes the book. 
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As all who have read Dr. Bainton’s previous works would expect, his 
writing in this volume is the fruit of abundant firsthand study and ma- 
ture judgment. And he realizes that, however the Reformation may 
have been influenced by political and economic factors, it was funda- 
mentally a revival of New Testament evangelical Christianity and can- 
not be properly understood unless it is so viewed. As he puts it: “The 
Reformation was a religious revival. Its attempt was to give man a new 
assurance in the presence of God and a new motivation in the moral life”’ 
(p. 261). This excellent book should speedily take rank as a standard 
introduction to the Reformation movement. 

The present reviewer has discovered only two slips. On page 181 the 
term “Solemn League and Covenant” is used to describe the “Band” 
made by the Scottish nobles in 1557; but it is more correctly employed 
to name the famous document of 1643, in which the Scots and the Eng- 
lish parliamentary party made common cause against King Charles I. 
On page 191 the year 1554 should be 1534. 

NorMAN VicTrorR HopPE 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


THE SERVANT OF THE LorD AND OTHER Essays ON THE OLD TESTAMENT, 
by H. H. Rowley. 327 pp. London, Lutterworth Press, 1952. 25s. 
This book is a collection of eight essays on Old Testament problems 

by the outstanding professor of Old Testament studies at Manchester 

University. All the essays except the first have already been published 

separately. Their republication in one volume makes accessible to the 

technical scholar and to the general reader the results of a thorough in- 
vestigation of aspects of Old Testament thought. 

In his first essay, ‘““The Servant of the Lord in the Light of Three Dec- 
ades of Criticism,” Professor Rowley discusses the identification of the 
Suffering Servant in Deutero-Isaiah. He begins his analysis of the iden- 
tification of the Servant as an individual with S. Mowinckel’s monograph 
of 1921 and concludes the summary with the collective and fluid theories 
as to the identity of the Servant. His own view is substantially the same 
as that which he held in The Missionary Message of the Old Testament, 
1944, p. 82; namely, that although he approaches the question along dif- 
ferent lines from the traditional Messianic view, he has much in common 
with its solution. His primary purpose is not to offer a new identifica- 
tion but to survey the solutions of the problem. 

The second essay, ““The Suffering Servant and the Davidic Messiah,” 
examines Isaiah 42 and 53 in the light of historical exegesis, with the term 
messiah expounded from the point of view of Jewish scholarship, the evi- 
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dence of the Targum and both Talmuds, the Septuagint, and Christian 
interpretation. Rowley believes that when Jesus brought together the 
concepts of the Son of Man with the Suffering Servant and the Davidic 
Messiah “. . . He was doing no violence to them, but was uniting ideas 
that had a common root and had many points of connection with one 
another” (p. 88). 

Of special interest to the reader of the Old Testament is the third essay, 
“The Nature of Old Testament Prophecy in the Light of Recent Study.” 
The “ecstatic” view of prophecy as a normal or typical expression of the 
greater prophets—a movement inaugurated by Hdlscher’s Die Profeten 
in 1914—is clearly and logically confuted by Rowley. He insists that 
the prophet is the one who knew God through immediate experience, 
whose word was basically a revelation of the nature of God, whose vision 
of the life of men was made clear in the light of his vision of God. 

In “The Chronological Order of Ezra and Nehemiah,” fourth in the 
series, Rowley has compiled an exhaustive bibliography of data. He 
maintains that the Belgian scholar Van Hoonacker has expressed most 
nearly the view which is tenable today, although he criticizes Van Hoo- 
nacker for having ‘“‘needlessly supposed that Ezra had also been in Jeru- 
salem with Nehemiah . . . many years before he began his own mission 
in 397 B.C.” (p. 159). In other words Rowley concludes that the Book 
of Ezra comes chronologically before that of Nehemiah. It will be in- 
teresting to see what Julius Morgenstern will offer in his proposed publi- 
cation of new evidence to support the dating of Ezra in the fifth century 
B.C. 

The fifth essay on “The Marriage of Ruth” offers historical answers 
to the questions of levirate marriage, polyandry, blood revenge, and the 
duties of the next-of-kin in the time of Ruth. Rowley shuns any sur- 
gical treatment of the text, and presents the purpose of the marriage of 
Ruth as that of giving child to Boaz and of performing a pious service 
to the deceased kinsman of Boaz in accordance with Jewish custom. 

“The Interpretation of the Song of Songs,” the sixth of the group, is 
an interesting treatment of this difficult book. The various allegorical 
interpretations of the Song of Songs in the history of hermeneutics and 
reasons for its inclusion in the canon are lucidly delineated. Rowley 
rightly concludes that there should be no incongruity in the recognition 
by the Church of the essential sacredness of human love. 

Concerning ‘““The Unity of the Book of Daniel,” seventh in the series, 
Rowley departs from the generally accepted concept of the diversity of 
authors for the Book of Daniel. He lists thirteen reasons for upholding 
the unity of Daniel, and with skill and keenness defends those points. 
He places the Book of Daniel in the setting of the Maccabaean age and 
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the author as a man who used materials, oral and written, with such skill 
as to relate them to the needs of his own day. Rowley insists that the 
burden of proof lies upon those who would “dissect” a work, and that 
the “. . . evidence for the unity of the work that in its totality amounts 
to a demonstration is available” (p. 268). 

In his concluding essay on “Recent Discovery and the Patriarchal Age,” 
Rowley has brought together every significant archaeological contribu- 
tion to Old Testament studies since the 1927 excavations at Ur by H. R. 
Hall and C. L. Woolley. The significance of these discoveries is brought 
to bear upon the dates and environments of Abraham, Jacob, Rachel, 
and Laban. Rowley’s conclusion is that scholars today are beginning to 
have more respect for the patriarchal stories than was formerly common— 
simply because the evidence warrants it. 

This volume serves as a guide for the person who has a genuine inter- 
est in Old Testament studies. Footnotes abound, so that there is no end 
to the extent of research to which the reader may go. No person can 
read it carefully without having a clearer understanding of some vital 
problems of the Old Testament and a deeper appreciation of the rele- 
vance of the Old Testament for the Church today. 

DonaALp H. Garp 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Tue Lire oF BARON vON HUGEL, by Michael de la Bedoyére. 366 pp. 

New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951. $5.00. 

The editorial notice presenting this new biography of the Baron states 
that “though various studies of von Hiigel have been published, his full 
life was never written, in part because the Modernist crisis was too recent 
for candid treatment.” This is quite true, and the Life, composed by 
the editor of the Catholic Herald, aims at doing what former mono- 
graphs failed to achieve. La Bedoyére’s main source is a large number 
of unpublished letters and diaries which offer the richest firsthand infor- 
mation. However, his almost exclusive concern is with the Baron’s re- 
action toward modernism, and, from this standpoint, the resulting picture 
is anything but “candid.” If, after “terrible years” saddened by the 
condemnation of Loisy and the excommunication of Tyrrell, von Hiigel 
finally was able to sail “into quiet waters,” it is not because he had found 
nor adopted the Catholic solution of the problems which had baffled him 
and his friends, but because he felt obliged to shelve the issue, in submis- 
sion to the authorities of his Church. This act of obedience, however 
heroic, and, in the eyes of some, admirable, implied nevertheless the sur- 
render of intellectual convictions, and the unavoidable sealing off of scien- 
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tific fields of research in which von Hiigel had thus far enjoyed the fullest 
freedom. This is what his biographer fails to explain and refuses to 
admit. As a matter of fact, Roman officials never ceased to suspect the 
orthodoxy of the Baron, even when he deplored the extremism of Loisy 
or Tyrrell’s barbed criticisms of the hierarchy. Nor could Rome ever 
accept von Hiigel’s liberal attitude toward high Anglicanism. He prob- 
ably owed it to his being a layman, without an official position in the 
Church or in the academic world, that he escaped being condemned. 
Be it as it may, the Life of Baron von Hiigel constitutes an indispensable 
item in the literature of Roman Catholic modernism, and the rich quo- 
tations from the Baron’s letters and recorded utterances may prove in- 
valuable for the interpretation of Loisy’s Mémoires. 

It remains that focusing exclusively on the part played by von Hiigel 
in the modernist controversy makes it difficult to appraise his true stature 
as a Christian dismayed by dogmatism and ecclesiastical provincialism, 
his depth of religious perception, and his masterly analysis of Christian 
mysticism. From this standpoint, the reviewer’s preference still goes to 
P. Franklin Chambers’ little volume, first published in 1945, and entitled 
Baron von Hiigel, Man of God, London, Geoffrey Bles. The picture one 
may draw from its biographical preface and the anthology amounts to a 
snapshot. The great Life by La Bedoyére offers nothing like it, in spite 
of homely reports of the Baron’s recreative hobbies. It yields never- 
theless a wealth of biobibliographical details which, once loosened from 
the biographer’s construction, will provide the necessary material for a 
nonpartisan portrait of von Hiigel. 

Grorces A. BARROIS 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Lust For Power, by Joseph Haroutunian. 174 pp. New York, Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1949. $3.00. 

“There is a love of power, and there is a lust for power; and these two 
are not the same. The enjoyment of power in the pursuit of some good 
is one thing, the joyless will to power for its own sake is quite another” 
(p. 40). 

Haroutunian’s Lust For Power is an analysis of the factors which ac- 
count for the surrender of our civilization to this joyless will to power 
for its own sake, and a portrayal of the implications of that surrender. 
He points out the impersonality and the megalomania of a machine tech- 
nology, and shows how in this situation the lust for power takes the form 
of an infinite lust for goods. Unlike the old philosophic good, these ma- 
terial goods are tangible and numerable. Even our notions of freedom 
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are defined with reference to the pursuit of goods. As the victims of this 
lust we are eaten by unacknowledged guilt, we live lonely and loveless 
in a world congested with possessions, and we cannot of ourselves find any 
solution to the miserable ambiguity of existence. The answer lies in 
confessing our guilt and despair, and in accepting the forgiveness of God 
in Christ and the hope of eternal life in the same Christ whom God 
raised from the dead. 

As a summary of the contents of the book the above paragraph is prob- 
ably too perfunctory, certainly too colorless, and perhaps too coherent. 
For Haroutunian’s mode of expression does not follow conventional pat- 
terns. One is aware of the cutting edge of his intellect, but one senses 
that the drive and the direction behind it come from a deeper recess of 
the author’s being. ‘The impact of his writing is intestinal as well as 
intellectual. Reading his book is a vital and disturbing experience, as 
though one were following the progress of some powerful instrument as 
it bores into the bowels of the earth, exposing now one stratum and then 
another of history and of meaning until at last it has reached to the riches 
in the depths. Indeed, Haroutunian is a unique blend of the dialec- 
tician, the psychologist, the prophet, the rhapsodist, the satirist, and the 
theologian. ‘This does not mean that he does not have himself in hand. 
It means that he expresses himself with a clarity of phrase that is often 
suffused with beauty and with power. 

Some readers will be struck by Haroutunian’s peculiar talent for the 


epigram: 


“The old spirits deceived by failure to deliver the goods, the new de- 
ceives by failure to deliver the good” (p. 19). 

“The more a man can have his way, the nearer he comes to pushing him- 
self out of the way” (p. 83). 

“Men who lived in a finite world imagined that they saw the eternal. 
We who live in the new and ‘infinite’ world see the void and not the 
eternal” (pp. 144-145). 

“The Western man has the ego of a god with the destiny of a dog” (p. 
107). 


This is part of the intensity and compactness of his writing. 

Other readers will be struck by his talent for portraiture and for vivid 
characterization. He tells us of the spiritual solace of the radio in Amer- 
ican life (p. 12), gives us a portrait of the “prudent man” (pp. 77-81), 
describes the agonies of a professor of economics in his efforts to rise in 
the academic hierarchy (pp. 42-47), discourses on the significance of the 
relationship of the angel to his harp (p. 55), exposes the resentful victim 
of tyranny who is himself a tyrant at heart (p. 86), presents the modern 
dilemma under the analogy of a man who is wedded to a hussy (p. 123), 
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or sketches the impersonality of a materialistic civilization: ‘““They do not 
care if another man is joyful or in despair, dead or alive. They smile 
at him, but they do not love him. They talk with him, but they do not 
say anything. They work with him, eat with him, play with him, but 
they will not be bothered with him” (p. 37). 

Precisely because Haroutunian writes with the whole man and so chal- 
lenges the whole man, there will not be many people who can take this 
book in one reading or in one sitting. They may do well to try, one at 
a time, some of the purple patches: on the new spirit (pp. 16-23), on the 
new inhumanity (pp. 35-38), on guilt (pp. 85-91), on isolation (pp.104- 
123), on culture vs. civilization (pp. 149-160), on the ambiguity of exist- 
ence (pp. 143-148). But whether the book is digested in sections or con- 
sumed as a whole, it will bring to the reader a unique reward. 


RosertT E. Fitcu 


Pacific School of Religion 
Berkeley, California 


KINGs AND PRropPHETs OF IsRAEL, by Adam C. Welch, edited by Norman 
W. Porteous. 264 pp. London, Lutterworth Press, 1952. 18 s. 
This book is a posthumous work consisting of six lectures by the late 

Dr. Adam C. Welch, professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in 

New College, Edinburgh, who died in the year 1943. The Rev. Dr. 

Norman W. Porteous, professor of Hebrew and Semitic Languages at 

the University of Edinburgh, has performed a distinct service to Biblical 

scholarship in editing these clear and scholarly contributions. The lec- 
tures are preceded by a memoir of the life of Dr. Welch by his former 
pupil and friend, the Rev. Dr. George S. Gunn, who has presented a very 
interesting account of the career and work of his distinguished teacher. 

This brief biography opens with one of Welch’s characteristic statements: 

“One of the most discreditable and discourteous things in life is con- 

tempt for what we once loved.” According to Gunn his preceptor be- 

lieved that Hebrew was necessary to make intelligent use of a good com- 
mentary and that furthermore it placed in men’s hands a tool which they 
could use to prevent themselves from being left at the mercy of what any 
commentator might say. This should be self-evident to any Biblical 
student, but unfortunately many clergymen admit that they never make 
use of the original languages of Scripture for exegetical purposes. The 
name of the book is well justified from the titles of the six lectures: 

“Moses in the Old Testament Tradition,” “Saul,” ‘David,’ ‘Amos,” 

“Hosea,” and “Isaiah.” 

Professor Welch had a mind open to the results of scientific Biblical 
research, and we generally meet on these pages a vigorous and original 
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method of presentation. He maintains that the men to whom we owe 
our earliest conception of Moses were no mean artists, and he also rec- 
ognizes that the account of the Hebrew lawgiver is not a homogeneous 
one. He refers to him as a Jew, but this term should appropriately be 
reserved for a later period of Old Testament history. The divine pur- 
pose in nature and in history is fully recognized throughout the volume. 
Moses is considered as God’s messenger and representative, who is assured 
that the deliverance of Israel is not an isolated act on God’s part, but be- 
longs to a design which will unfold itself in their experience and history. 
Although the covenant is not discussed in detail, the writer fully under- 
stands that it is primarily an act of divine grace. The final paragraph 
on Moses deals with the incident of the golden calf, and here the author 
closes with the significant sentence: “He who had been the agent of the 
divine purpose in the redemption of his people appealed to God the 
redeemer of Israel.” 

In the case of Saul, Welch is aware of the critical problems in I Samuel, 
and on purely historical grounds he follows the account which he labels 
as B. In reference to the first king of Israel the author notes that Saul 
gathers up the national consciousness, represents the national spirit, and 
is in sympathy with the national religion, because he not only under- 
stands but shares its impulses. The writer is an admirer of Saul, whom 
he regards as “a great soul with a fatal defect in his nature, not quite big 
enough to do the thing which his time demanded from its leader, but 
doing all that was left possible for him to do.” On the contrary, he ad- 
mits a certain bias against David, although he grants that he came to the 
throne with hands and a record that were tolerably clean. David’s cap- 
ture of Jerusalem is considered the master stroke of his life, and the au- 
thor aptly portrays what he did to effect the political and religious unity 
of the nation. Welch points out that in comparison with contemporary 
nations Israel is to be rated low economically, financially, and in the ex- 
ternal arts of civilization, but that, on the other hand, this nation reared 
minds capable of judging human nature and giving the events of history 
a theological interpretation. 

The author maintains that we do not know how the Book of Amos 
came into existence, and he holds that it is better to think of this prophet 
as a preacher than as an author. He stresses that Amos bears no patro- 
hymic, and consequently he concludes that he was a landless man who 
worked for others. In the lecture on Amos the writer takes the Biblical 
position that the Old Testament is not the story of man’s search after 
God, but the record of God’s approach to man; in other words, the au- 
thor without reservation believes in revelation. According to Welch, 
Amos was a monotheist; but even though this prophet had the conviction 
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that Israel as the elect nation had a peculiar relation to God, he also dis. 
cerned that God has a real interest in the other peoples of the world. 

There is a certain progression in the interest aroused as one reads this 
book, for it seems to become better as one proceeds in these lectures, 
Under Hosea the author notes that Jeremiah is saturated through and 
through with the teachings of this prophet, but when he maintains that 
Hosea knew the Code of Deuteronomy intimately, we are dealing with 
Welch’s date of Deuteronomy, which does not follow the commonly ac- 
cepted theory. The marriage of Hosea is accepted as a literal fact, but, 
in the words of the author (p. 151), Gomer turned out to be “a light o’ 
love, a woman who could not see or could not bear the grave demands 
all love makes on the moral nature.’ The delineation of God’s love for 
Israel is well done, and the author shows that all the individual and con- 
crete sins of the nation sprang from unfaithfulness to the love of God, 
who had called the nation into being and given it everything it possessed. 
Hosea’s idea of religion is defined as self-surrender to a grace to which 
one owes all; in this prophet monotheism is touched with the passion of 
emotion. ‘The sections on Hosea’s conception of the Church and on 
Hosea and the cult are excellent and are replete with theological material 
for the Biblical student and the pastor. 

The final lecture, that on Isaiah, is fittingly the longest in the book. 
Once more Welch brings out that sound Biblical theology is based upon 
the proper use of the results of critical study. In the first paragraph he 
says: “Here we have not a book, but a collection of booklets, ranging 
over a period which descends as late as the time after Ezra and Nehe- 
miah.” The author also sees no reason why he should set out to prove 
that Chapters 40-66, as is obvious, have no connection with the Isaiah of 
Jerusalem. The first part of the book is also analyzed critically: Chap- 
ters 36-39 were not written for the Book of Isaiah, but extracted from 
some other source; Chapters 34-35 are placed in the Exile, and 24-27 
are described as a late apocalypse. Chapters 13-23 constitute oracles on 
various nations; here 14: 24-37; 17; 18 are retained as genuine, but there 
is felt some uncertainty about Chapters 20 and 22, which are recognized, 
however, as being probably Isaianic. Welch’s conclusion is that Chapters 
1-11: 10 and 28-33 belong to Isaiah. In this connection he thinks that 
Chapters 1-5 and 28-33 are bare oracles with no definite historical set- 
ting, but he admits that a chronological order is not always the best one 
for arranging prophecies. 

In his discussion of the call of Isaiah, Welch describes the kabod as the 
self-manifestation of Yahweh, and he observes that this prophet filled the 
negative thought of holiness with ethical content. To Isaiah the purpose 
of divine self-revelation was to redeem God’s people. Accordingly God 
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created a world, the fulness of which was his self-revelation, and “when 
He comes again, it is to recreate a broken world.” The author, without 
going into details, accepts the interpretation of Immanuel as Messianic; 
he sees in this name a double entente, for the presence of God with men 
may connote a blessing or a curse, but it always includes the sense of test- 
ing. The advent of Immanuel, however, has a positive significance, 
since he serves the One whose purpose primarily is redemption. The 
Messiah does not break the nations or build up Judah, but he will merely 
administer the new order which God alone can establish. In the relation 
of Isaiali to King Ahaz, Welch stresses that the prophet was the bearer of 
a definitely religious message and not the adviser of a particular political 
policy. The prophet demanded faith, and the remnant consisted of a 
communion of those held together by a common conviction. According 
to the writer the remnant is the fruitful source of all future growth; in 
the end faith must create new forms to fit new conditions. Welch has 
numerous profound insights into Old Testament theology, and this book 
is full of rich suggestions for preaching from the Old Testament. 

Professor Porteous is to be commended for the way in which he has 
prepared these lectures for publication. It must not be supposed that 
editing a posthumous work involves only a mechanical selection and per- 
functory handling of a mass of material; it demands thorough scholarship 
on the part of the redactor, and in this case the final product continually 
bears the impress of the editor’s sound judgment. Porteous has taken 
much time out of his own work to perform a labor of love, but there are 
occasions when a mature scholar cannot shift such an obligation to a 
younger man of limited experience in the field. Even though they may 
not express their gratitude in words, Biblical scholars and pastors owe him 
a great debt of gratitude for having made available these interesting lec- 
tures of a famous Scottish scholar; this is not an instance where love’s 
labor’s lost. 

Henry S. GEHMAN 

Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE Divine Society, by F. W. Dillistone. 263 pp. 

Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1951. $4.00. 

It is quite possible that the last half century may ultimately be desig- 
nated as the ecumenical period of the Protestant Reformation. Not only 
has there been an increasing will toward Christian unity but more and 
more a searching for an adequate theological base to support the practical 
efforts of the Churches in this direction. Among the most helpful and 
constructive efforts toward such an all-encompassing statement about the 
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Church is Dillistone’s Structure of the Divine Society. He finds the 
greatest hope for a common understanding of the Ghurch in a blending 
of the concepts of organism and covenant in something like an organic 
community or perhaps a communal organism. 

The author, who has recently become a canon of Liverpool cathedral, 
divides his study into three major parts. The first is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the Biblical background of the organic and covenantal views 
of society with special emphasis on their meaning in the New Testament. 

The historical approach to the organic and covenantal conceptions 
in the second and much too brief section of the book traces these ideas 
from the “body of Christ” concept in the early Church through the 
organic ideals in the middle ages, the covenant in Calvin, and the federal- 
ism in the seventeenth century. For some unexplained reason Luther’s 
ecclesiology is discussed in an eight page appendix to the book. This 
section might have profited from a more thorough comparison of the ideas 
of the Church in the sixteenth century. Luther’s “fellowship of love” in 
which the Word is preached and the sacraments administered is not far 
from Calvin’s concept of the Church in which the additional element was 
rigid discipline. It is quite probable that Calvin, who was most ecu- 
menically minded, never lost his early ideas of the Church as a mother 
with special emphasis on the filial relation among its members. Even 
though he later stressed so emphatically the necessity for education and 
proper discipline, it is quite conceivable that he intended this to be 
within the bounds of close filial responsibility. In any event the his- 
torical perspective developed by the author, especially that of the first 
four and the sixteenth centuries, is a proper preparation for any serious 
study of the nature of the Church. Readers searching for additional sup- 
port of this sort will be helped by Cyril Richardson’s The Church 
Through the Centuries. 

In the third and constructive section of the book Dillistone describes 
six types of Christian community emerging in history of which he finds 
four “defective.” He describes the “monastic” and “sectarian” com- 
munities as “fringe- or tangential-types” corresponding respectively to the 
more Catholic and Protestant extremities. After about three pages the 
author dismisses each of these as “defective” largely because their type can- 
not well be universalized. . 

Although considered at greater length the “imperial” and “contractual” 
communities are dismissed as “‘static- or organizational-types” which have 
become prematurely settled and rigid within some historical formulation. 
While it obviously posed obstacles for the author all along the way, the 
listing of the Churches in categories brings him into greatest difficulty 
here. Most middle-of-the-road Protestants would object seriously to the 
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term “contractual” and especially to the definition of their Church in the 
Lockean phrase as a mere “voluntary” society. 

In the “organic” and “covenantal” types of Christian community Dil- 
listone finds his greatest hope, for “each bearing within itself a vital 
principle belonging to the true pattern, must both continue in dynamic 
inter-relationship.” He senses the danger in the organic types—Roman, 
Orthodox, or Anglican—a possible development into effervescent mys- 
ticism or strict formalism and feels that the polarizing influence of the 
covenantal community may help to avoid both threats. 

He rejoices in the joining of these forces in the United Church of 
South India and continues to hope for a union of the Presbyterians and 
Anglicans. Apart from any such immediate results this study will have 
its permanent values in the mutual understanding of the members of 
the Christian community. Whether or not an ultimate organizational 
union of all the Churches would prove helpful is still a moot point. 
That a sense of the organic unity of all groups in the Christian fellowship 
is indispensable becomes now more clear than ever. Such mutual recog- 
nition of different members of the same family will not be hastened by 
calling some “‘defective” because they are different. Luther was probably 
never more wrong than when he implied that if monkery ever saved 
anyone it would have saved him. The sectarian principle in Christianity 
while desired by few has nevertheless been a vital factor in the preserva- 
tion of the health of the Christian family. 

Dillistone’s book should prove its merit in the practical ecumenical 
results in the Christian fellowship. It is a word of reconciliation 
grounded deeply and thoroughly in Biblical and historical sources and 
lightened by a Christian hope worthy of our faith in God’s grace. 


RAYMOND W. ALBRIGHT 
Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


EpIscopACY AND REUNION, by E. R. Fairweather and R. F. Hettlinger. 
118 pp. Toronto, The General Board of Religious Education of the 
Church of England in Canada, 1952. 

This work by two Canadian Anglican scholars presents the variant 
conceptions of the ministry held within the Anglican Church. The tone 
of the book is not controversial though in its parallel statements it gives 
with great frankness the Catholic and Evangelical positions. 

The place of the Anglican Church in world-Christendom and the 
Ecumenical Movement makes it necessary that the attitude of Anglican 
leaders on crucial points of difference among the Churches be understood 
by Anglicans and non-Anglicans alike. Toward this need this book 
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should give valuable help. Both parts of it are carried out with the 
knowledge, effectiveness of argument, and illustration which only scholars 
in the field can command. The style may not be easy for the non- 
ecclesiastical; but the exposition is kept to so careful an order that those 
without special theological training will follow its essential thread. 

One who was reared in or is inured to another tradition is forced to 
own, on reading Professor Fairweather’s portion, how arresting the doc- 
trine of apostolic succession through the episcopate can be made, and 
what amplitude of support can be gleaned for it from patristic texts and 
general church history. This acknowledgment holds even before the 
doctrine’s hard corollary that “the Protestant Churches have presbyters 
and prophets, but no apostles” (p. 24). One is made to feel too that 
Jesus’ choice of the Twelve, the solemnity of His charge to them, to bind 
and loose, to remit and retain (Matt. 16 and 18; John 20), does imply for 
the Church some form of transmitted and perpetual apostolicity. Al- 
together, those whose belief differs from that of this first section are 
challenged by it to comprise within their own understanding of the 
ministry prominent elements of Biblical testimony and authentic tra- 
dition to which in the past Catholics have been more successful than their 
critics in giving proper weight. 

Professor Hettlinger in his part of the book shows a way to this. He 
evades none of the New Testament facts or principles, he reveres episco- 
pacy no less than his co-author, and appraises as justly its antiquity and 
treasured service through the years. Yet he does this without detriment 
to the non-episcopal ministries; they may be non-regular, but not in- 
complete. His requisites for Catholicity include, as to the ministry, 
“recognition of the need of a Ministry set apart with Divine authority” 
(p. 90). This, not binding to one mode of setting apart, is valid for the 
whole Church if it accepts the ministry at all. Professor Hettlinger goes 
far toward making evidential for this wider base of the ministry those 
same data of Scripture and history which for his colleague attest the other 
doctrine. 

To us, the resolution of the issue raised by these two writers awaits some 
deeper thinking than is common in the Churches on what finally are the 
credentials of a sacramental ministry. Is the main credential a trans- 
mitted “liturgy” within an inviolable paradosis whence most that is sig- 
nificant in the Church is derived? Or is a man’s ministry substantivally 
made and certified by a divine creativity in the depth of his spirit? 

This last can have with it the imprimatur of dean and chapter, presby- 
tery, or congregation, or whatever other form the Church’s participation 
has been given. This participation is necessary if the ministry is to be 
the one that God gave for order and unity and to be the guardian of His 
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other gifts. Such a ministry is as permanent in its appointed channel as 
its function or as the need for it. But God’s own hand is not shortened; 
and every minister knows his first and indispensable enduement is solely 
from Him. 

This is not contrary to our authors; it is where their own differences 
vanish, even as ours from them, in the one communion of Faith. But 
their specific beliefs reach to other elements, as belief must when ampli- 
fied and made positive. They have shown that Scripture, tradition, 
history and even the laws that condition true spirituality lend a cogency 
to their church principles, of which non-Anglicans are too seldom aware. 
If ecumenicity is helped by each Church making known its distinctive 
churchmanship and why it finds precious truth in it, then this book 
should receive wide welcome not least in communions other than that for 
which the authors speak. 

JouNn LINE 
Emmanuel College 
Toronto, Canada 


THE REALM OF REDEMPTION, by J. Robert Nelson. 251 pp. Chicago, 

Wilcox and Follett Co., 1951. $4.00. 

The sub-title of this book, “Studies in the Doctrine of the Nature of 
the Church in Contemporary Protestant Theology,” gives a clear indica- 
tion of its contents. In his foreword Brunner writes: “Scarcely any con- 
cept of Christian doctrine in the present time stands so greatly in need 
of clarification from the ground up as that of the ‘Church,’”’ and it may 
be said at once that Nelson’s book is essentially concerned with clarifica- 
tion. It does not attempt to develop a systematic reconstruction or to 
advocate a definite way of integration. It takes up different aspects of 
the doctrine of the Church, shows how they are being treated by contem- 
porary theologians and gives criticisms and suggestions for further study 
and discussion. ‘This does not imply that the book is simply an anthology 
of recent pronouncements on the theology of the Church. Rather is it 
the case that the author, having read and mastered a wide range of litera- 
ture dealing with his subject, has brought together his results within a 
connected narrative which sheds light on many of the problems which 
confront theologians today. 

Chapter One gives a remarkably balanced account of the problems 
connected with the historical origin of the Church. What is the relation 
of the Christian Church to the old Israel? How far is it true to say that 
Jesus founded the Church? Is the Church to be regarded as the remnant 
of which the prophets spoke? To these questions, as Nelson shows, there 
are no indisputable solutions. He finds in contemporary thought at 
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least four theories about the time when the Church was actually consti- 
tuted, and although there have been signs of growing agreement on cer. 
tain main positions, it is clear that no final solution is in sight. 

Chapter Two is a particularly valuable treatment of the Church and 
the Holy Spirit. Not only does the author throw light on the nature of 
the Church but he also provides in short compass a useful guide to 
present day thought on the person and work of the Holy Spirit. The 
following two chapters give careful examinations of the terms “Body of 
Christ” and “Word of God” and show their importance for ecclesiological 
thought, while a further chapter sets out clearly the present lines of 
inquiry about the sacraments and the ministry. A discussion of salvation 
in the Church enables the author to show how Protestant thought is 
swinging away from its excessive individualism towards the idea of salva- 
tion in the fellowship of the Church, while his chapter on unity describes 
the various ways in which this concept is being understood in different 
parts of Christendom. Finally a chapter on “The Church and Eschatol- 
ogy” draws the discussion to a close and shows how Church doctrine is 
affected by the particular way in which the eschatological passages of the 
New Testament are interpreted. 

During the past twenty years many books have appeared dealing di- 
rectly or indirectly with the doctrine of the Church. The subject is com- 
plex and it is not easy to find one’s way through the maze of seemingly 
conflicting theories. Doctor Nelson asks that his volume should be re- 
garded as a guide-book, and it is certainly worthy to fulfill this particular 
function. More than this, it can by reason of its balanced judgments and 
sympathetic expositions qualify as one of the best available introductions 
to the doctrine of the Church and should be of great use both to students 
and to all those who are concerned with ecumenical discussions of any 
kind at the present time. 

F. W. DILLIsTONE 
Liverpool, England 


THE Acts OF THE APOSTLES; THE GREEK TEXT WITH INTRODUCTION AND 
ComMMENTARY, by F. F. Bruce. 491 pp. London, The Tyndale Press, 
1951. 25s. 

The publication of a scholarly and conservative commentary in English 
on the Greek text of the book of Acts was long overdue. Not since R. J. 
Knowling’s contribution to Robertson Nicoll’s Expositor’s Greek Testa- 
ment in 1900 has this book received the attention it deserves from the 
hands of a historical exegete whose religious presuppositions are in full 
harmony with Luke’s emphasis upon the sovereign working of the Holy 
Spirit in the development of the primitive Church. Professor Bruce, who 
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is the head of the Department of Biblical History and Literature in the 
University of Sheffield, comes to his task well-equipped with textual and 
linguistic skills. ‘Trained in the classics under Sir William M. Ramsay 
and Alexander Souter at Aberdeen, Bruce has also mastered several of the 
Semitic languages in order the better to interpret the New Testament in 
the light of the Old Testament. 

In an admirably condensed yet broadly comprehensive introduction, 
Bruce takes into account recent research on all questions of authorship 
of Acts, its sources, style, textual transmission, and the like. He argues 
vigorously for the Lucan authorship of the entire book, dates its com- 
position in about A.D. 62, has a high regard for Luke’s competence as a 
historian, believes that the speeches in Acts are not the author’s invention, 
but are summaries giving the gist of what was really said on the various 
occasions, and seeks the original text of this book largely through what 
Westcott and Hort called the “neutral text.” 

Concerning disputed points, Bruce rejects the traditional identification 
of the account of Paul’s visit to Jerusalem related in Galations, Ch. 2, with 
the account of the Jerusalem Council of Acts, Ch. 15, and prefers the view 
which seeks a correspondence between Galatians 2 and Acts 11: 30. 
Paul’s third visit to Jerusalem (Acts 15) is therefore not mentioned in 
Galatians, a fact which Bruce interprets as favoring the composition of 
Galatians prior to this visit. It follows that Galatians must have been 
addressed to South Galatian Churches, visited during Paul’s first mission- 
ary journey (Acts 13 and 14). In another disputed area Bruce follows 
C. C. Torrey in his rather complicated theory that the Gospels and Acts 
were translated from Greek into an Aramaic “Targum” towards the end 
of the first century, and that this “Targum,” being mistaken for the 
original Semitic text of the books, was very soon afterwards retranslated 
into Greek with constant reference to the existing Greek text. This 
retranslation, according to Torrey (and Bruce), was the basis of the 
“Western” text of the Gospels and Acts. 

The pages devoted to the commentary proper are filled with the dis- 
tillation of wide reading and deep pondering on the meaning of the text. 
If the reviewer should single out among many excellencies of this book 
one for special mention it would doubtless be the prominence given to 
archaeological discovery in the Near East and its bearing on the meaning 
of many passages in Acts. Both the scholar as well as the young student 
will find much of value and interest throughout the commentary. In a 
word, this book can be enthusiastically recommended as an admirable 


work that fills a long-felt need. Bruce M. METZGER 


Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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